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EVIN CONTROLS major insect pests of important crops, 
including cotton, corn, tobacco, beans, potatoes, apples, 
peaches and many fruits and vegetables. A stomach and 
contact insecticide, SEVIN is effective and long-lasting 
both in cool and hot weather. 


VEN RESISTANT INSECTS— pests that have develoned a 
tolerance for many insecticides—are easy to control with 
SEVIN. These include resistant boll weevil, codling 
moth, flea beetle, Colorado potato beetle, leafhopper and 
fleahopper. 


ERY IMPORTANT TO USERS is the greater safety of 
handling and using SEVIN compared to many insecti- 
cides. No special protective clothing is needed—just 
normal precautions. Worries about residues from drift 
to other fields are reduced because SEVIN can be used 
on more than 25 different crops. 


N THE CLOSE-TO-HARVEST PERIOD, SEVIN has the 
major advantage of providing excellent insect control 
at the time when many other insecticides should not be 
applied. SEVIN can be used the day of harvest on cer- 
tain crops and from 1 to 3 days before harvest on many 
others. 


OW IS THE TIME to check the many values of long- 
lasting, safer-to-use SEVIN insecticide for growers in 
your area. Growing demand has brought volume pro- 
duction and new low prices. For literature and latest 


label information, write to the address below. When 
insects attack— Sock ’em with SEVIN! 


UNION CARBIDE UNION 
CHEMICALS COMPANY Sigua 


Division of Union Carbide Corporation + 270 Park Avenue * New York 17,N.Y. 
SEvIN and UNION Carsive are trade marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 
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one of a series 
of messages 
to cattlemen 


Help them hold the 
pounds you've packed on 


Protect against A single injection of ‘Longicil’ gives both fast-acting 


treatment and prolonged protection. It works quickly 


shipping f ever, to overcome infection—stays at effective levels to 


i ward off relapse or reinfection. ‘Longicil’ is a com- 
pneumonia, bination of procaine penicillin for immediate response 
and benzathine penicillin for sustained benefits. Pre- 


calf d iphtheria, vent shipping fever with an injection just before cattle 


are loaded. Inject promptly in all cases of pneumonia, 


foot rot and navel ill foot rot, calf diphtheria, navel ill and other bacterial 


infections. Get ‘Longicil’ from your veterinarian. 


Longicil 


Wort Dodge Laboratories, Fort Dodge, Iowa The long-acting penicillin compound 
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Nitrate prills so perfectly shaped they 
fill these jars at equal rates 


This example using a grain drill shows why 
Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate spreads so evenly 


Spreading is fast and trouble-free when you apply Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate. 
That’s because all prills are round, hard and dry to prevent caking, bridging or 
clogging in the hopper. There are no costly skips or streaks in application because 
these bead-shaped prills flow from the hopper at a steady rate. The result is more 
efficient plant feeding . . . more uniform yields and harvesting dates . . . and 
bigger crop profits. 

No matter what type of spreader you use, you'll appreciate the free-flowing per- 
formance of Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate. And remember, this premium prilled 
nitrate costs no more than other nitrate fertilizers. It contains a full 33.5% nitrogen. 
Half is fast-acting to get your crops off to a good start . . . half is long-lasting to 
help feed them longer. 

You'll be money ahead if you make it a point to see your dealer soon for your 
supply of free-flowing Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate. 


ws 


AMMONIUM Nitrate 
Fertilizer 


PHILLIPS 


AMMONIUM NITRATE 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY e Adams Building, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
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KEEPING AHEAD 


Recently the Mathews Company, Crystal Lake, Illinois, held a “day on 
the farm” and introduced their new M-C Rotary Scythe. The machine 
will mow and condition hay in one operation with one power drive 
part. The curved blade of the Rotary Scythe cuts, lifts, crimps and 
throws the hay gently to the rear. It’s secret is the patented roller, 
adjustable crimping shield, and the curved scythe blades. 


Contract Raising of Dairy Replacements Discussed 


Several Texas dairymen have shown an interest in having 
their herd replacements raised on contract by farmers who 
specialize in heifer raising. 

Methods of payment for growing the replacements are 
numerous. Some owners use an option-to-purchase contract 
which gives them the first option to buy back the heifers 
they sold to the grower. Other contracts base the charge on 
a monthly payment. Still another type of contract calls for 
the grower to be paid for each pound of gain, with the 
price paid based on the prevailing market price of beef. 

In all cases, heifer growers agree to use recommended 
practices in raising the replacement. In some cases, the exact 
feeding recommendations are written into the contract. 
Growers are also responsible for seeing that the heifers are 
vaccinated, bred and blood-tested at the proper time. 


Silos Should be Filled Rapidly 


Silos should be filled as rapidly as possible and sealed with 
an airtight cover as soon as they are filled, according to re- 
search results reported at the University of Georgia. 

In this experiment the slow rate of filling increased the 
dry matter losses of silage during fermentation by about 6 
percent of the total ensiled. The slow rate of filling also 
lowered the quality of the silage. 


Fallout Removal by Harvesting 


Radioactive fallout cannot be removed efficiently from 
farm land by the harvesting of crops, according to experi- 
ments performed by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture’s Research Center at Beltsville, Md. 

Soil Scientists said harvesting removed only about one- 
fourth of simulated fallout that had been applied to crops 
growing on isolated field plots. 
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Routine Feeding of Lactates 


Dairymen can’t rely on routine feeding of lactates to con- 
trol ketosis disease of dairy cows, according to University of 
Wisconsin research. Claims have been made that lactates 
provide a practical control of ketosis, a metabolic disorder 
of cattle. 

Scientists fed 25 dairy cows with a little more than a pound 
of lactates per day for six weeks after calving — the most 
serious time for ketosis. They compared the number of ke- 
tosis cases, daily milk production, and level of blood sugar 
for these 25 cows with 25 other cows in the same herd which 
didn’t get lactates. Ketosis wasn’t much of a problem. Two 
lactate-fed cows and one cow in the other group had to be 
treated for ketosis when they went off feed and siiowed ab- 
normal blood sugar levels. 

Milk production was about the same in the two groups of 
cows. A slight difference favored the animals which didn’t 
get lactates, but it was not statistically significant, the re- 
searchers reported. 


Ever Hear of “Haylage”’? 


It’s a new wrinkle in forage-handling, says the University 
of Kentucky Cooperative Extension Service. It is made from 
forage mowed and allowed to dry in the field to a moisture 
content of about 50 percent before storing. Wilted silage has 
a higher moisture content than haylage, dried hay a consid- 
erably lower moisture percentage. Haylage must be stored 
in a silo. Most of the experimental work has been done in 
sealed silos. 

Research workers in South Dakota; using alfalfa as hay- 
lage preserved in a sealed silo, found that cows fed haylage 
ate more dry matter and gained more weight than when fed 
green chopped alfalfa, pasture, artificially dried hay or 62 per- 
cent moisture content silage kept in an unsealed tower silo. 
Milk production remained the same, though returns per acre 
were highest with haylage. H 

Haylage doesn’t fit at present into most operations as 
techniques for using conventional silo storage facilities have 
not been worked out nor losses determined for such storage. 


Dentistry Enters Bovine World 


It will likely be a long time before the dairy cow is ush- 
ered to the dentist’s office for a regular checkup, but den- 
tistry is entering the bovine world, says a veterinarian at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Some scientists are claiming that cows whose teeth wear 
down to mere stumps, making it almost impossible for them 
to eat and drink, would benefit from a visit to the “dentist” 
— in this case a veterinarian. The usual dental instruments 
are replaced with king-sized ones, and the chair is trans- 
formed into a metal restrainer designed to keep the head 
immobile. 

The “dentist” can quickly mix a cement mixture and fill 
metal crowns shaped like the cow’s teeth. He then can place 
the cement-filled crowns over her stumps, and within min- 
utes the cow can have a new set of incisors. 





IN AGRICULTURE 


Tractor Vibrations Affect Work 


Tractor vibrations — up, down, sideways — significantly 
affect work performances of the driver, says Psychologist 
Richard J. Hornick, of the Bostrom Corporation, Milwaukee. 
Speaking at the annual meeting of the American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers, Hornick said horizontal and vertical 
vibrations were passed through the bodies of test subjects 
sitting in rigid seats. 

Performance measurements indicated that: (1) Reaction 
speed slowed down; (2) ability to steer in a straight track 
was impaired; (3) peripheral, or side, vision was narrowed, 
and (4) constant foot pressure on instruments, necessary in 
many tractor jobs, was affected by the vibration. 


Darisonometer is Unveiled 


A new instrument that will simultaneously test milk for 
butterfat content and the percentage of non-fat solids was 
unveiled to the dairy industry. University of Wisconsin 
dairy scientist W. C. Winder and J. W. Fitzgerald, Ches- 
apeake Instrument Corp., demonstrated the new device 
for some 1,800 research and industry people attending the 
annual meetings of the American Dairy Science Association 
on the University of Wisconsin campus. The device was in- 
vented by Fitzgerald, Winder, and G. R. Ringo, Argonne 
National Laboratories. 

The inventors call their instrument the Darisonometer. 
It measures the fat and solids content of milk by means of 
electronics and ultrasonics — sound waves of extremely high 
frequency, higher than humans can hear. 


Why Some Farmers Make Progress 


Important reasons why some tenant farmers made finan- 
cial progress while some did not were reported this week by 
a University of Illinois farm management specialist. Donald 
G. Smith drew these conclusions from a study of 30 opera- 
tors who had made financial progress and 29 who had not 
during the period from 1955 to 1959. 

Operators showing progress were more efficient managers 
than those showing no progress. They produced higher yields 
per acre and had higher returns for each $100 worth of feed 
fed to livestock. 

By maintaining efficiency, by farming more land more 
intensively and by increasing volume of hogs and beef, the 
successful group achieved higher net income per hour of 
labor and also increased their capital assets. 

The two groups in this study were about the same age, had 
families of the same size and the productivity of soil on the 
farms and years of farm experience were about equal. 


High Moisture Corn for Cows 


Several research stations have shown that ground shelled 
corn and ground ear corn with as much as 40 percent mois- 
ture can be stored in silos with little or no spoilage. 

But how nourishing is high moisture corn? At Michigan 


State University researchers fed ground shelled corn with 
differing amounts of moisture and then recorded the decline 
of 4 percent fat-corrected milk production. When the 15 per- 
cent moisture corn was fed, milk production fell off 29 per- 
cent. When the 26 percent moisture corn was fed, the milk 
yield was 24 percent less. 


Survey of SPF Swine Producers 


Ninety percent of the first generation specific pathogen- 
free (SPF) pigs raised om Illinois farms survived, according 
to a survey of SPF swine producers. The questionnaire was 
submitted by Dr. J. R. Pickard, University of Illinois ex- 
tension veterinarian. 

The survey involved only primary stock which are re- 
moved from the sow by hysterectomy and raised in isola- 
tion on a colostrum-free diet. Because they lack antibodies 
needed to fight off low-grade bacterial infections, they must 
be raised in completely sanitary surroundings. After four 
weeks in the laboratory they are moved to clean farms. Spe- 
cific pathogen-free pigs are free of specific diseases such as 
atrophic rhinitis, virus pig pneumonia and specific intestinal 
diseases. 


Tests Farm Minimum Tillage 


A third year’s testing has shown that minimum tillage in 
corn can and does work for Ohio farmers. In a cooperative 
effort by Gordon J. Ryder, agronomist, Ohio Agricultural 
Extension Service, and D. M. Van Doren, agronomist, Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, minimum tillage has re- 
sulted in an increased yield averaging five bushels per acre. 

Using a minimum tillage tool called a “strip processor,” 
farmers obtained the same stands as when they used conven- 
tional seedbed preparation methods for the tests. In the min- 
imum tillage plots, corn was planted directly into the plowed 
ground, eliminating several field operations common to con- 
ventional seedbed preparation for corn. Each of the 175 plots 
had four rows each of minimum tillage and conventional 
seedbed preparation. 

“Findings in 1960 indicate that in a year with inadequate 
rainfall on a slope greater than 2 percent, yields may be in- 
creased by 10 bushels per acre with minimum tillage,” re- 
ports Van Doren. 


Fogging for Fly Control 


A daily fog of fly spray in the dairy barn will control 
house flies and horn flies, say University of Wisconsin insect 
researchers. But fogging is more expensive than regular con- 
trol methods, and you shouldn’t expect it to protect cows 
against all kinds of flies when the herd leaves the barn. 

The research men found that fogging in the barn each day 
didn’t protect the cows against stable flies and horse flies 
when the cows were turned out to pasture. Other control 
measures would have to supplement barn fogging to give 
complete protection. 
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Next for Farmers — 


ELECTRONIC 
PLANNING 


by Earl O. Heady 


lowa State University 


Will you make more money from 
crops or livestock? Or a combina- 
tion? Will it pay better to put more 
fertilizer on your land or to feed 
more pigs? Farmers would like quick 
answers to questions like these. 
Farm economists are learning how 
to get them by using an “electronic 
brain.” In a matter of moments this 
amazing machine selects the best 
program for a particular farm. Its 
use could put you years ahead. 


The insides of an electronic computer 
with its miles of wiring quickly point 
out that this is no place for a screw- 
driver mechanic. 





Man makes the rules and feeds the information into this machine. In a few moments these statisticians have the best program 


for a particular farm business. 


@ THE ELECTRONIC AGE is 
coming to farm planning. 

This development is made possible 
by a new planning device called linear 
programming. It is already in use for a 
few farms over the country. It will 
come into use for still more. However, 
it won’t be a revolutionary develop- 
ment rapidly put into effect on the 
majority of farms. 

Linear programming is a mathe- 
matical method of planning. Its ad- 
vantage is that it considers all alterna- 
tive uses of resources and comes up 
with the best plan with less figuring 
and computations. Or, it also allows 
the computations to be made in an 
orderly, systematic manner which 
leads directly to the best plan. It can 
specify the best plan in minutes where 
other methods would require days of 
figuring. Or, it may require an hour 
to determine the best plan, whereas 
figuring with a pencil would require 
months or even years. 


Machine Takes Over 


One of the main advantages of the 
linear programming method of plan- 
ning is that it allows all of the figur- 
ing and calculations to be done on a 
large-scale or rapid computer; the 
type of machine which has come to be 


known as an “electronic brain.” The 
data and information for the farm is 
first punched (written) on cards or a 
magnetic tape. Then the cards or tape 
are run through the machine. 


What the Machine Does 


The machine takes the data and 
does a rapid series of multiplications 
and all of the four steps in arithmetic; 
plus other steps which are the equiv- 
alent of applying higher mathematics 
at an advanced level. The machine 
immediately computes one plan and 
the profit possible from it. Then it 
considers whether this plan is the most 
profitable one of all those possible. If 
it is not, and the machine effectively 
and accurately determines this from 
the data which is fed into it, it will 
compute a second plan and its profit. 
Then it will decide whether this is the 
most profitable plan. 

This procedure is continued at high 
speed, until the most profitable plan 
is determined, given the data fed into 
the machine. The machine then stops 
running and the final plan it specifies 
is the most profitable one, based on 
the farm information and price expec- 
tations. If the operator is in doubt, he 
can examine alternative plans; but he 
will never find one which is more prof- 


itable than the final one specified by 
the machine. 

The machine usually doesn’t com- 
pute just two or three plans, stopping 
for a bit to examine each one. Nor- 
mally, it computes dozens, or even 
hundreds of plans which are com- 
pared with each other. 

But it need not stop to examine a 
plan because it “knows” immediately, 
from the rules of instructions which it 
follows, whether a plan is or is not the 
most profitable one. The very second 
that a plan and its profit is computed, 
the machine starts working on a new 
one —- if the first one will not maxi- 
mize profit. And while the machine 
may compute dozens or hundreds of 
plans and compare them for profit, it 
effectively considers hundreds of 
others but does not compute them. It 
simply leaves aside many plans which 
could be devised for a farm but which 
are not as profitable as those con- 
sidered. 

In devising one plan, the machine 
will first, for example, designate one 
crop to go in the plan. Then it will 
consider whether another crop should 
be fertilized; or whether livestock 
should next be added. It may add 
livestock, then throw out the first crop 


(Continued on page 24) 
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WHY Systematic Planning? 


@ THERE ARE SEVERAL REASONS for more sys- 
tematic planning, although it often is on an informal basis. 
The increased commercialization of farming, with rapid 
changes in technology and price-cost relationships is re- 
quiring it. The practices and farm organization of today 
will no longer be appropriate in three or five years. Plan- 
ning and reevaluation of business direction is necessary 
if a farmer is “to keep up with the crowd,” according to 
Dr. Earl Hardy, Iowa State University. 

Another reason for increased interest in planning is: 
Today’s farmer is more of a business man and his educa- 
tional background has better prepared him for mental 
activity and the statement and evaluation of alternatives 


in farming. Finally, the farm and home planning activities 
of the State Extension Services have provided facilities 
and planning methods for farmers. 

Planning involves the comparison of alternatives and 
choice among them. Hence, the farm planner must decide 
on the different crops or rotations and the best practice 
to go with them. He also must decide on the best live- 
stock system and the most profitable methods or practices 
for each type of poultry or animals. But these many 
decisions are not independent with one decided apart 
from the others. 

Even the best cropping system or rotation will depend 

(Continued on page 27) 





Farm Labor Management 


@ MANY CHANGES TAKE 
PLACE when a farmer expands the 
size of his business. Most of these are 
readily apparent — more land, more 
livestock, more machinery and unfor- 
tunately usually more debt. 

But there is one very important 
change that isn’t as tangible as those 
just mentioned. When the farm busi- 
ness expands, the farm manager or 
owner will find that he is not able to 
do as much of the physical work him- 
self. There is an actual limit to how 
much one man can do. Most farmers 
work close to the limit. When the busi- 
ness grows most of the additional work 
must be done by others, sometimes 
hired labor, and often members of the 
farmer’s family. 


An Important Change 


Now this isn’t a shocking thought 
and most farmers are aware of this 
fact. But this can be a very important 
change and the proper adjustment 
may mean the difference between suc- 
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Expansion of the farm busi- 
ness requires many new 
skills; one of the most im- 
portant involves other peo- 
ple and is concerned in man- 
aging hired labor. 


by David Call 


cess or failure in an expanded or larger 
farm operation. In this case, a large 
farm is one which has a man equiva- 
lent of two or more. 

In practical terms, the manager of 
the large farm business spends more 
of his time getting things done through 
others. In industry it is an accepted 
fact that the manager’s job is to get 
things done through others. In fact a 
common definition of management is 
that it is the process of getting things 
done through others. 

In agriculture, only the largest 
farms can efficiently employ a so- 
called full-time manager. Most farm- 


ers are really part-time managers - 
part-time managers in that they do 
many things themselves but also get 
many things done through others. 

Many farmers who have recently 
expanded their business are learning 
what industry learned many years ago; 
there is a big difference between do- 
ing something yourself and directing 
someone else to do the same thing. In 
industry millions of dollars have been 
spent on this problem of how can one 
most effectively direct employees, or in 
other words how can one most effec- 
tively manage a labor force. 


Must Borrow Practices 


As more farmers increase the size of 
their business it is only natural that 
we attempt to profit by industrial ex- 
perience in this area of labor manage- 
ment. 

Therefore, the remainder of this 
discussion will point out two impor- 
tant areas of industrial labor manage- 
ment that appear applicable to the 

(Continued on page 41) 
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SOILS DO NEED SULPHUR! 


A re-examination of mineral require- 
ments in crop-soils is very much in order. 

In the wide and successful search for 
providing better soil foods based on the 
important triumvirate 0-0-0, there ap- 
pears to be somewhat of a let down in 
studies of other soil minerals—the need 
for sulphur, for example. Tests indicate 
that there is a danger—even actual exist- 
ence —of a sulphur deficiency in soils 
where certain crops requiring sulphur 
are grown. 


To aid in this re-examination of sul- 
phur values, we have prepared a 28 page 
booklet titled “Sulphur in Plants and 
Soils” which is edited by a well known 
authority on this subject. Write for 
copies not only for yourself but for 
others you feel would be interested. 


This brochure is Section V of our extensive Sulphur 
Manual discussing many phases of Sulphur. Section 
Vi — Sulphur in Plant Diseases — will be available 
shortly. 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


75 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


811 Rusk Avenue, Houston 2, Texas 


Sulphur Producing Units: Newgulf, Texas * Moss Bluff, Texas « Fannett, Texas 
« Spindletop, Texas « Worland, Wyoming « Okotoks, Alberta, Canada_ 
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Bill Ulm, outstanding dairyman, presents a talk before the Wood 
Colony public speaking group of farmers in Stanislaus county, 
California. 
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The Farmer 
Npeaks 


For Himself! 


@ HOW ABOUT THE FARMER speaking for himself? 
His reply might be, “I’m not much good at public speak- 
ing.” 

Whether farmers will learn to improve their ability to 
speak for themselves is being tested in Stanislaus county, 
California. Here we have a public speaking training pro- 
gram under way, and farmers are enthusiastically taking 
part. Maybe it’s because they asked for it and they like 
the “do-it-yourself” method used. 

It’s no secret that farmers have depended on others to 
do their talking, because they believed they lacked the 
ability to make effective public speeches. It’s also true 
that most of our farmers believe agricultural communica- 
tions have been poor. They have been poorly represented, 
or misrepresented, in far too many cases. 

Time after time, farmers have been bested in public 
speaking when presenting their side on such subjects as 
labor, pesticide residues, surpluses, marketing orders, 
cooperatives, pricing, cost-price squeeze, and others. Only 
a relatively few farmers speak well before groups, and 
they are overworked. 

Stanislaus county is a significant farming area and 
needs good speakers to give the farmer’s point of view. 
The county ranged ninth among all the nation’s counties 
in agricultural production, according to the 1954 census. 
It is a top dairying county, producing some 25 million 
dollars’ worth of milk each year. It has some 27,000 cows 
on Dairy Herd Improvement Association testing. Field 
crops equal dairying in gross returns. Add seed crops, 





There are many who think they 
speak for the farmer, but he 
certainly would not recognize 
some of these individuals. These 


farmers speak for themselves. 


by Paul La Vine and Howard Dail 
University of California 
Agricultural Extension Service 


vegetable crops, fruit and nut crops, nursery products, 
livestock and poultry plus their products, and you have 
a total production worth 130 million dollars. This is no 
small business and farmers here are rightly concerned 
with communicating their side of the story. 

The farm adviser who organized the Stanislaus county 
speakers’ training program already had plenty to do 
working with growers of grapes, berries, and other small 
fruits, but he decided to talk over the problem with other 
advisers and with key farmers and communication people 
in the county. They agreed something should be done. 

A meeting to discuss the subject was set. Farm advisers 
mentioned the meeting in their newsletters, in newspaper 
articles, by radio, and by word of mouth. And on the 
meeting night 150 men appeared. 

Feature of the gathering was a meeting of a public 
speaking group, Toastmaster Club 609 of Modesto. The 
group had selected a number of table topics dealing with 
agriculture, and members were assigned to speak for or 
against these topics on an extemporaneous basis. 

The farmers became so interested that, as in watching 
an old-fashioned melodrama, they began cheering and 
applauding the speaker who spoke favorably on a contro- 
versial topic and booing the speaker assigned the other 
side. During and following the meeting, farmers were 
asked if they wished to sign up for local speech clubs. A 
total of 123 put their names on the list. 

From this number two clubs developed within the next 
few months, with twe others expected to organize soon. 


Ward Rumble, a walnut grower and one of the members of the 
farmer speaking groups in Stanislaus county, discusses progress of 
the organization with Farm Advisor Paul LaVine, who started the 
program of public speaking training of farmers in the county. 


At this point, how do farmers feel about their experi- 
ence in public speaking trainmg? Ward Rumble, member 
of the Wood Colony group, said, “You can really see 
improvement in some of us. A growing confidence in our- 
selves as speakers is a big factor.” 

Roger Gish, almond grower and president of the Wood 
Colony group, reported that 32 members had enrolled 
and the group was enthusiastic. “We farmers feel inferior 
in our speaking. This type of training helps build con- 
fidence in ourselves.” The group meets Wednesday eve- 
ning at a local school. It has no dinner but does serve 
coffee and doughnuts. 

John Wynne reported that the East Stanislaus group 
had 30 members. It meets each Wednesday at a restaur- 
ant beginning at 7:30, but during the summer months the 
meeting oper’s later because many members work late. 
“We are getting an awful lot out of this and we are 
enjoying it. Attendance has been good,” John said. 

Vernon Balsbaugh, who also sells tree shakers, reported 
that he found the training of much value in demonstrat- 
ing equipment to farmers. 

(Continued on page 29) 


John Le Boer, grape grower, active in 4-H Club work and a member 
of the Stanislaus county Farm Bureau, gives a brief talk before one 
of the two farmer public speaking groups in that county. To his left 
is Henry Veneman, Jr., a grape grower. 
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@ IN THE LATE TWENTIES I evolved the phrase, 
“The farmers are entitled to the moral, legal and economic 
equivalent of what the tariff and the corporate form of 
organization give to industry and labor unions give to 
This meant government action. In some way 
farmers must get equivalence of bargaining power. 


labor.” 


Cooperatives are good, but they are not enough in days 
when most of farmers’ sales are to huge corporations and 
most of their purchases are directly or indirectly from 
great corporations. This is especially true of the great 
basic crops like the feed grains, wheat and cotton. In the 
case of perishable farm products, the combination of mar- 
keting agreements and adjustments made rather rapidly 
in response to price can handle the situation after a 
fashion. 

In the case of livestock products, if feed grain prices are 
held steady the situation can usually be handled if the 
cooperative is doing a good job through the right kind of 
market agreement. Here supply tends to adjust itself to 
the price, whereas in the case of crops like wheat, corn 
and cotton a low price cuts production very little. A low 
price as a result of very small over-production of the 
basic crops does the consumer no good whatsoever but 
does the producer great damage. But while low prices for 
basic crops may cut production very little, high prices 
expand production greatly. 

When I became Secretary of Agriculture in 1933 my 
primary purpose was to do my part to create a situation 
where farmers had equality of bargaining power and 
parity of income while at the same time the soil fertility 
and agricultural methods were improved. I wanted an 
Ever-Normal Granary set up to protect against years of 
drouth and other emergency. Farm net income in 1932 
was down to less than $400 per family. Farm foreclosures 
were widespread. 

The situation was so desperate that insurance companies 
and the U. S. Chamber of Commerce were eager for 
Government intervention on behalf of agriculture. In those 
days 25 percent of the people lived on farms. Today 9 
percent of the people live on farms. Politically, farmers 
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were strong in 1933. Today they are weak. Momentarily, 
farmers were united in 1933. Today they are divided. 

Getting equality of bargaining power for farmers has 
always been and always will be difficult. In a limited area 
farmers producing perishables have often made a success 
using marketing agreements and cooperatives. Sometimes 
they have diverted a part of their crop to a lower order of 
use or even left part of it to rot when the price would not 
cover cost of harvesting. In the case of most food, a 1 
percent excess depresses price by 2 percent or more. In- 
elasticity of demand merely means nonstretchability of 
stomachs. Meat and fruit may be substituted for wheat 
and potatoes, but the individual human stomach does not 
expand much. 


Future Production Needs 


With no great depression, I would anticipate that by 
1970 the average city person will have 15 to 20 percent 
more to spend than today. There should be about 30 
million more Americans in town and city and a total 
demand for about 20 percent more meat, fruits, vegetables 
and dairy products than are consumed today. 

Unless there is war, there is no reason to think that at 
any time in the next 10 years the bargaining position of 
the farmer will be improved by the mere fact of eithe: 
population increase or increased total city income. Popu- 
lation in the USA may increase 1.5 percent annually, but 
farmer efficiency will increase even faster and the farmer 
bargaining position will go down even below what it is 
now unless countervailing measures are taken. 

The trend during the past 10 years has been unmis- 
takable. The top one-half of the farmers 10 years ago had 
about the same family income as city families. Today this 
top half has only about half as much. 

Today farmers sell their products on a basis to return 
them about 70 cents an hour for their labor as compared 
with $2.20 for labor in factories. In some branches of 
agriculture, the return per hour of labor is much less than 
70 cents an hour. 





IBARGAINING POWER 


Agriculture has accepted automation and since 1949 
its efficiency per manhour has increased by 85 percent 
whereas city labor has increased its efficiency by only 37 
percent. No wonder the farmer gets only two-thirds as 
much out of the consumer’s meat dollar as he did 15 
years ago. City corporations and city labor have out- 
bargained the farmer. They have the power. The farmer 
has none except in time of war or scarcity occasioned by 
disaster. 

Should agriculture organize like labor to get equality of 
bargaining power? Should secondary boycotts be instituted 
so as to make sure that inefficient farmers should not lose 
their farms? 


When the corporations put sand in the economic bear- 
ings by collusive price ararngements, they are doing in a 
quiet way just as much as labor in a blatant way to make 
the farmer one of the chief victims of inequality of bar- 
gaining power. 

The managers of the great corporations and the big 
labor leaders since 1946 have taken turns fighting each 
other and raising wages and prices. Generally speaking, 
the large corporations have done a magnificent job of 
research. Out of this has grown increased efficiency and 
automation. However, they have done only half as good a 
job as the farmer and in the past five years in many export 
lines they have begun to fall behind the Germans and 


Japanese. 


How Efficient is Industry? 


The average American farmer is the most efficient in 
the world. Can this still be said of the average American 
factory worker? Or must he be protected from the winds 
of foreign competiticn and sheltered as a Senate Com- 
mittee suggests by “Adjustment Assistance” in the form of 
Government loans to antiquated corporations so they can 
modernize or shift into some other business? If the upward 
spiral of prices, wages, and taxes continue, how long will 
it be before the USA has priced herself more and more 
out of the world market? 


It is time for the leaders of Labor and Industry to get 
together on behalf of the General Welfare before their 
“Domestic Cold War” goes any further. Between them 
they threaten not only the farmer and the general public 
with their upward spiralling prices and taxes, but, even 
more important, the position of the USA before the world. 


Increase of Vertical Integration 


I am seriously disturbed at the steady drive toward 
vertical integration in certain segments of our farm econ- 
omy. More and more the day of the specialist arrives on 
the farm. Fewer and fewer farmers grow their own pota- 
toes and produce their own eggs and milk. The hen flocks 
and the cow herds of those farmers who remain in the 
poultry and dairy business grow larger and larger. Auto- 
mation requires more and more capital. 

Compared with 20 years ago, the farmers due to their 
greater efficiency now lose annually over 9 billion hours 
of labor, more than 3 million jobs on the farm. A month 
ago I heard a great labor leader ask on TV that unem- 
ployment relief be extended indefinitely. I thought of the 
2 million farms that have disappeared during the past 20 
years as a result of horizontal integration. 

The same land is being operated with half the labor. 
The excess farm families move to town and most of the 
old buildings disappear. If unemployment relief is ex- 
tended, if minimum wages are raised, if featherbedding 
spreads — the steady drift of the more inefficient farmers 
to town will continue faster than ever. As a result of 
automation on the farm, the millions who have lost out 
may eventually begin to feel that they are entitled to 
their featherbed. I hope not. Such a widespread feeling 
will mean the eventual downfall of the U. S. Farm habits 
have been the strength of the U. S. Second to farm 
habits is the quality of the agricultural soil and the 
plants and animals living on that soil. The fundamental 
farm habit is willingness to stay by a job until it is done 
no matter what the weather or breakdowns in machinery. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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“I designed and built this 
horse barn with WEST 
COAST LUMBER for less 
than *1.00 a square foot”. 


says HAROLD LUCAS, 
ADAIR PONY FARM, 
ALBANY, OREGON 
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The lower grades of West 
Coast Lumber 2x4’'s are face 

laminated to form the floor 

of the hay storage area in 
the Lucas barn. The best edge 
of each piece was turned up 





Horse Breeder Lucas and 
Mr. White, registered “Pony 
» of the Americas” stallion 


on 


‘ 


“TI checked costs of other materials and selected the lowest grades of West 
Coast Lumber because the difference in price made it possible to build a larger 
barn for my money. I also prefer lumber because I could design and build the 
barn myself. 

“The barn is 32’ x 50’ which gives me space for five 10’ x 10’ box stalls, stor- 
age space for 15 tons of hay, an 8’ alley, 8’x 8’ tac room and a 6' over- 
hang on the loafing area. I used low grade 2x4's to laminate the floor of the 
hay storage. The barn is a pole type and 8’ lengths of 2’ x 6’ made it easy to 
span the openings and fasten direct to the poles. 

“Another reason why I used West Coast Lumber is that wood is good for 
horses. Other materials are noisy during bad weather and this disturbs 
thoroughbred animals,” Lucas concluded. 

Here is another example of the practical use of the lower grades of West 
Coast Lumber to meet a specific building purpose economically. Ask any 
lumber dealer about the economies of the lower grades of lumber .. . he’ll be 
happy to help you. 


WEST COAST LUMBER 


West Coast Douglas Fir * WestCoastHemlock * Western Red Cedar 
Sitka Spruce ¢ White Fir 
For farm building information, write: 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 1410 S. W. Morrison Street, 
Portland 5, Oregon 
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Dynamic 
Community 
Development 
Program 


A gigantic community improvement program, 
now in its sixth successful year of operation, 
has been an important aid in the transition of 
many persons from non-profitable farming ven- 
tures to urban or rurban locations and employ- 
ment in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


by Clarence W. Funk 


@ SERENDIPITY — the act of uncovering something 
of value while in search for something else — may have 
been a factor in the start of this ever-expanding com- 
munity development program. 

Walter Schenck, grey-thatched civic leader who has 
been serving as manager of Organization Services for the 
Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce for the past 
decade, and one of the prime movers in Farm-City Week 
observances in this State since they were initiated, is the 
real motivator back of the development program. 

It was in 1954, when Walter was thinking how Farm- 
City Week could be advanced that he thought, too, on 
the business and employment situation in the Keystone 
State. Like other Chamber officials, Schenck was well 
aware of the need to hold on to the industries now located 
in the State and to secure new ones if the economy of 
Pennsylvania was to be stabilized and improved, both 
for farmers and others. 

Schenck long ago foresaw the inevitable result of a 
slackening coal and mining industry and the transition of 
farmers to city and town locations. He knew the great 
humanitarian problem would be to find work for people 
affected in these great changes. Political candidates, prior 
to the recent election, publicly recognized this problem 
in Pennsylvania. 


It was Schenck, then, who interested five large organ- 
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izations in joining with the State Chamber of Commerce 
as co-sponsors of the Community Development Contest. 
The other sponsors include the Pennsylvania Farm Bureau, 
a cooperative organization not affiliated to the American 
Farm Bureau, the Pennsylvania Electric Association, Bell 
Telephone Company, Pennsylvania Gas Association and 
Pennsylvania Motor Truck Association. 


Contest Has Grown Rapidly 


From its humble beginning in 1955, this contest has had 
a remarkable growth. A total of $10,000 in 20 cash prizes 
was offered that first year by the six sponsors to cities and 
towns for their contributions to civic, industrial, and 
general area development. This amount was evenly di- 
vided into five categories, according to the population of 
the communities. 

In the 1960 contest, more than 300 cities and towns 
were competing for 35 cash prizes aggregating $20,000 
and another $15,000 in matching awards. 

New sponsors of the contest have been added each year. 
For the 1960 contest there were fourteen sponsors, includ- 
ing another from Agribusiness: The Pennsylvania Chain 
Store Council. 

In recent years, nearly 75,000 persons participated an- 
nually in more than 600 projects undertaken in these 
communities. Cost of the total projects in one reecnt year 
was more than $50,000,000, more than half of which was 
subscribed in local fund-raising efforts. The other half was 
obtained through local, state, or federal grants or through 
development authorities. Tax bills would be higher with 
the same accomplishments if this local action had not 
been taken. 

Only one organization may submit an entry in the 
contest from any community but in most of the cities and 
towns, all the civic, fraternal, economic and other organ- 
izations band together to work on the communities’ pro- 
jects. In some areas, the local Grange is named the spon- 
soring organization. In others, it may be the local Chamber 
of Commerce, Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions and Women’s Gar- 
den Clubs, Young Farmers or Jaycee groups. As many as 
50 organizations work together in some communities. 


New Industries Have Arrived 


In addition to developing many cultural and recrea- 
tional aspects of these communities, many new industries 
have been established or brought into the area, building 
payrolls and otherwise improving the economic aspects 
of these cities and towns. It often has been pointed out 
that cultural, recreational, and other physical aspects of 
a community must be good before an industry or business 
will move in. 

Farmers have benefitted in these ways: (1) New mar- 
kets and enlarged markets have been established for farm 
products as business and industry add new employees; 
(2) processing or distribution outlets have been started, 
adding payrolls to the area and increasing markets for 
farm products; (3) in conducting some of their business 
in town each week, farmers are enjoying greater efficiency 

(Continued on page 25) 





JEW POWER FOR MID-AMERICA’S FARMS. Ken Mcintyre, left, farms over 1,300 acres in Cass County, North Dakota. 

Standard Oil customer for 15 years, he had this to say when told of the new AMERICAN» Gasolines, “If my Standard Oil 
\.an sells them, they've got to be good! Standard’s quality and service have always paid off for me." His Standard Oil Man, at 
right in photo, is James Blake of Fargo, N.D. Phillip Mcintyre, on tractor, is one of Mr. Mcintyre's eight children. 


The Americans are here... 


STANDARD 


|| 4 





and your Standard Man has them— 


New AMERICAN. Gasolines 


POWER-MATCHED TO YOUR EQUIPMENT BY AMERICAN OIL RESEARCH 


AMERICAN» Regular—higher in octane than any regular grade 
gasoline we have ever offered! ‘““Tops’’ in power for tractors, 
trucks, other farm equipment and automobiles designed for 
a regular grade gasoline. 


AMERICAN. Super-Premium—for highest compression engines. 
Here are some of the outstanding performance qualities built 
into these gasolines by American Oil Research: 


¢ Quick starts, fast warm-ups and plenty of power because 
they're weather-blended, by area, as often as every two weeks 
to match your weather. 


¢ Exclusive additive to protect against rusting and the formation 
of clogging scale. 


e Exclusive carburetor-throat detergent to remove deposits from 
dirty carburetor throats. 


¢ Exclusive balanced octane rating to give better knock control in 
all speed ranges. 


AMERICAN Gasolines are products of the consolidated 
American Oil Company, of which Standard Oil is the market- 
ing division in Mid-America. You will continue to receive the 
same fine service you’ve come to expect, and get, from 
Standard Oil in the past. And the combined production and 
research facilities, now America-wide, assure you of even 
better products in the future. 


Now, more than ever, your Standard Man is the one to see! 


Call your netrby Standlarl Oil Mow... Coclay,/ 


© 1961 STANDARD OIL — DIVISION OF AMERICAN OIL COMPANY 
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Food-for-Peace Program 


Special meeting enlists help 
from many organizations and 
sets up nationwide activities. 


The Kennedy administration is go- 
ing to the people to build up support 
for a growing Food-for-Peace program 
and for U. S. participation in the 
allied Freedom-from-Hunger cam- 
paign sponsored by the UN Food and 
Agriculture Organization. 

The “gimmick” for enlisting the 
moral and financial backing of the 
man in the city street and country 
lane is a familiar one — a citizens 
advisory council. 

Food-for-Peace Director George 
McGovern’s new American Food-for- 
Peace Council held its first meeting 
in Washington in late June. But that 
session, aimed at arming Council 
members with information about over- 
seas food aid and a desire to do some- 
thing about it, was just the start of 
a continuing nationwide drive. 

A series of as many as 10 regional 
council meetings will be held around 
the nation later this year. Washington 
officials hope these meetings, led by 
members of the national citizens coun- 
cil, will lead to organization of regional 
and area councils. The object is a 
nationwide network of citizens groups 
actively promoting the twin objectives 
of expanding the U. S. Food-for-Peace 
program and contributions by private 
citizens to the FAO’s international 
Freedom-from-Hunger campaign. 


Aggressive Action Needed 


The national F - F - P Council, 
headed by famed author James Mich- 
ener and Mrs. Raymond Clapper, 
former CARE official, includes nearly 
100 members from organizations cov- 
ering practically all phases of the 
nation’s agricultural business, indus- 
trial, and religious life. These folks 
were told at their meeting in Wash- 
ington June 28 that the times demand 
more aggressive action to get 
America’s food bounty to needy peo- 
ple and _ underdeveloped nations 
around the world. 

The Council also learned, listening 
to a parade of top administration and 
Congressional figures, that not all 
Washington is of one mind about this 
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subject. 

Agriculture Secretary Orville L. 
Freeman, for instance, laid down the 
administration’s belief that U. S. farm 
production should be tailored to needs 
including Food-for-Peace. In practice, 
this means encouraging production of 
some crops, like soybeans, which are 
in demand in developing nations. But 
Chairman Allen J. Ellender, D-La., of 
the Senate Agriculture Committee told 
the Council he’s strongly opposed to 
the idea of deliberately producing for 
a “giveaway” market. 


Must Help if Want Growth 


Minnesota Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey, D., went bluntly to the 
heart of the reason for the creation of 
the Council. He told the delegates 
that if they want to see the Food-for- 
Peace program grow they will have to 
become an effective lobby. 

Humphrey spoke with the knowl- 
edge that many conservative members 
of Congress don’t like the idea that 
what began as a farm surplus disposal 
operation has been converted into 
what they regard as a part of the 
foreign aid program. 

There is now a core of citizens 
fairly well informed on how the ad- 
ministration hopes to make wider use 
of food exports for foreign currencies, 
overseas work-relief and school lunch 
programs, donations through religious 
agencies and other Food-for-Peace 
devices. Most of the Council members 
agree with President John F. Ken- 
nedy’s statement to them that sharing 
our abundance is “not only an oppor- 
tunity but an obligation.” To collect 
contributions from private citizens to 
the FAO’s program, a companion to 
our own effort, a non-profit U. S. 
Freedom-from-Hunger Foundation is 
being established. 

But — the effectiveness of all this 
will be determined by the success of 
the drive to spread the Council’s net- 
work across the country, and to reflect 
citizen backing for Food-for-Peace in 
the place where the purse-strings are 
held, the Congress. 





ECHOES 


LETTERS FROM READERS 





ESPECIALLY GOOD ARTICLES 


The May issue is one Of your best. 
“Conservation Reserve” and “Retail Food 
Business” are especially good articles. - 
Lyle B. Leonard, Extension Conservation- 
ist, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


AGRICULTURE CAN COMPETE... 


I was indeed pleased and surprised to 
have been added to your mailing list. 
Pleased because at last I was receiving a 
publication from which I can receive 
material to better express myself on the 
subject of agriculture. Most other farm 
publications express in theory the solu- 
tions for solving the complex problem of 
agricultural economics without in any way 
citing examples as to why they believe 
their theories to be practical. 

There has been a great need of a farm 
publication which in addition to offering 
suggestions of how the various Farm Com- 
modity Groups, if properly organized, can 
by united efforts compete with other or- 
ganized groups to receive a just share of 
the nation’s income. 

Agriculture is beyond doubt the most 
important activity on earth for without 
it there would be no food or fiber, which 
is the most vital need of all humanity. 

The present trend of agriculture must 
be stopped before another depression 
strikes the nation. The proper way of 
doing this is for the farmer to make his 
voice heard from the grass roots level. If 
he is willing to do this, then some day he 
too can “compete with Big Business.” 

Again I wish to say that from the 
issues of “Better Farming Methods” I 
have already received help in expressing 
myself and passing along information from 
other areas. Much of this I received from 
your series on “Agriculture Can Compete 
with Big Business.” — Leo F. Ahonen, 
Route 1, Box 110, Toledo, Washington. 


WE WONDER, TOO... 


Your article on “The U. S. Farmer’s 
Stake in Foreign Trade” is very good. 
Also the comments such as E. Wallace on 
“Less Reclamation Needed” sounds right. 
These are only two of many steps the gov- 
ernment could take to start the farm 
economy on an upward grade. 

I believe you will admit that the gov- 
ernment has to be in the picture if any 
help will ever come to the farmers. | 
wonder though, how many of these ar- 
ticles are ever read by Secretary Freeman 
and members of Congress, or the Presi- 
dent. — Gerald E. Stricker, Afton, Wyom- 
ing. 





| The 
FeedGrain 


Program's 


Impact on 
Farm 
Economics 


@ What impact will the government’s 
emergency feed grain program have 
on the farm picture of the future? 

It’s still too early to tell, but there 
are some basic forces at work which 
may give some indication of what lies 
ahead, says Dr. Wallace Barr, Ohio 
State University Extension economist. 

The most likely impact, according 
to Dr. Barr, is that corn prices will 
not be depressed severely by Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation sales, because 
this would encourage livestock feed- 
ing and large takeover of grain by 
CCC from farms eligible to take ad- 
vantage of price supports. Total de- 
mand for grain, due to increasing live- 
stock numbers and the supply situa- 
tion, Barr says, is likely to be such that 
corn prices in Ohio during the 1961 
market year will be above those of last 
year by 5 to 15 cents a bushel. 

But reduced returns in livestock en- 


terprises will exist, the economist pre- 
dicts, until farmers adjust their live- 
stock production downward. This fall, 
he says, farmers who feed livestock 
will likely offer less for feeder animals 
in order to make their operations prof- 
itable, or they will sell their grain 
instead of feeding it. Producers of 
feeder livestock next year will find 
increased feed costs. Lower prices are 
likely to be received for feeder ani- 
mals this fall. 

Those livestock producers who grow 
and feed their own grain probably 
won't notice much difference immedi- 
ately, but in the long run their returns 
should improve. This is likely to hap- 
pen, the economist notes, because some 
other producers will start selling grain 
rather than take lower returns for 
livestock. This eventually will cause 
livestock production to decline and 
prices to improve. 








BOOKS 


AGRICULTURAL SUPPLY FUNC- 
TIONS, published by lowa 
State University Press, Ames, 
lowa. 


One of the major challenges facing 
agriculture today is the development 
of techniques for accurately predicting 
the supply of farm products in future 
years. This statement by its editors 
prefaces a new book, “Agricultural 
Supply Functions”. 

“\f we knew more about the future 
supply of agricultural products, we 
could do a much better job of coun- 
seling farmers on their investment and 
occupational choices. We could pro- 
vide improved credit, educational, and 
compensation programs for many dif- 
ferent farm areas,” the editors believe. 

“Agricultural Supply Functions” is the 
outgrowth of a nationwide conference 
on farm supply problems in which 
twenty leading agricultural authorities 
pooled their thinking on this important 
subject. The resulting book brings the 
problem into sharp focus and provides 
an up-to-date foundation on which ag- 
riculture can build a more stable econ- 
omy. 

The editors feel that “Agricultural 
Supply Functions” represents an im- 
portant step forward in research on 
agricultural supply prediction. It is 
the first book to provide an intensive 
analysis of the statistical and empirical 


tools available for agricultural supply 
prediction. The book lays stress on the 
relationship between agricultural sup- 
ply and our general price-income prob- 
lems, and the need for adapting farm 
policies accordingly. It also contains 
the first systematic attempt to describe 
why farm output is the size that it is 
and the size that it may attain. 

Copies of “Agricultural Supply 
Functions” are available from the pub- 
lishers at $3.95. 


CAPITAL AND CREDIT NEEDS IN A 
CHANGING AGRICULTURE, 
published by lowa State Uni- 
versity Press, Ames, lowa. 


A challenging approach to the eco- 
nomic problems besetting the Ameri- 
can farmer is contained in “Capital 
and Credit Needs in a Changing Ag- 
riculture”. “His ability to obtain and 
use capital wisely is a crucial factor 
in determining whether the farmer can 
increase his net income,” the authors 
of the book agree. 

For example, many average size 
farm operations today require an in- 
vestment of $50,000—$100,000, yet this 
investment often yields a_ relatively 
low net income to the operator. Hence 
there is an increasing need for further 
research analyzing the economics 
growth problem in agriculture, and 
particularly the problems in using capi- 


tal and credit, the authors stress. 

“Capital and Credit Needs in a 
Changing Agriculture” presents the 
viewpoints of 53 leading authorities 
on all phases of the capital and credit 
problems, and is designed to stimulate 
the thinking of agricultural workers in 
making needed agricultural adijust- 
ments. The book is the outgrowth of 
a nationwide conference  sponsor- 
ed by the TVA, the Farm Founda- 
tion, and the lowa State Center for 
Agricultural and Economic Adjustment. 

The opening chapters outline the na- 
ture of the growth problems facing ag- 
riculture, the factors affecting capital 
formation, some of the changes in 
capital productivity in different agri- 
cultural regions, and trends in credit. 
Part Il discusses the effect of technol- 
ogy, vertical integration, and agricul- 
tural adjustments as they relate to cap- 
ital and credit needs. 

In Part Ill the authors evaluate pres- 
ent farm institutions and the function- 
ing of the credit market. Since the rec- 
ommendations for improvement dwell 
heavily upon the need for greater edu- 
cation of both borrowers and lenders, 
Part IV deals with values, attitudes, and 
investments in the human factor. The 
concluding section presents selected re- 
search on capital and credit problems. 

Copies of “Capital and Credit Needs 
in a Changing Agriculture” are avail- 
able from the publishers at $3.95. 
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REVOLUTION 
in the Food Industry 


The food industry has never before exper- 
ienced such an explosive revolution as has 
occurred in every facet of the industry in 
the past two or three decades. Many of 
the changing business arrangements in ag- 
riculture and on the farm can be related 
to this explosive food industry revolution. 


we 
have the continuing trend toward up-grading of 
eating habits (in terms of variety, quality, con- 
venience, nutritional adequacy, etc.). Not only 
are consumers eating better; their shopping habits 
are changing as more housewives hold jobs, as 
larger families require larger quantities of food, 
and as there are changes in frequency of shop- 
ping. Other activities compete for meal-prepara- 
tion time. 

Without exploring the cause and effect rela- 
tionships, we find the great swing to suburbia, to 
retail facilities adapted for automobile shopping, 
for the handling of large and bulky purchases, for 
providing prepackaged self-service, and for many 
other changes that have surely had their impact 
all the way back to the farmer. 

The dramatic contrast can be suggested by 
a few simple reminders from our grandparents’ 
day. At that time the great innovation was the 
telephone which enabled a mother (probably 
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tied down by young children) to phone her grocer 
and her meat market and secure delivery of the 
order to her kitchen on a daily basis. Produce and 
fish were frequently brought to her door by the 
huckster with his horse and wagon. 

Cash has virtually replaced credit in consumer 
food buying; it used to be that the largest use of 
consumer credit was represented by the monthly 
grocery bill. Today the demand for food may be 
suffering considerably as a result of the pressures 
exerted by the need for family funds to pay this 
month’s installments on the automobile, the TV 
set, or last summer’s vacation. There are, in fact, 
a few innovations being undertaken in the form 
of rotating or drawing account credits by which 
banks take over the job of paying regular trade 
accounts on behalf of consumers. This is still far 
too small a practice to justify any conclusions as 
to its possible significance for retailers, processors, 
or farmers, but it may conceivably become signifi- 
cant. 





The revolution in retailing is so apparent that 
it hardly needs mentioning. Mass distribution, 
self-service, and multiple store organizations have 
all but swept the small store and the unaffiliated 
retailer out of the picture. Numerically he rep- 
resents a large number, but in terms of volume he 
has declined to 20 percent, or thereabouts, of the 
retail food store business. 

Rather than describe mass retailers I want to 
point out just one or two less discussed aspects 
of the food distribution business which may be of 
importance to farmers. The first is the rapid and 
important growth of food retailing through ho- 
tels, restaurants, schools, in-plant feeding arrange- 
ments, school lunch rooms, etc. This is the ulti- 
mate in built-in maid service. At the same time 
it is an important channel of distribution about 
which we hear relatively little. The government 
in its surplus disposal programs has indeed tapped 
this channel to some extent by using schools and 
institutions as an outlet. The latest addition to 
the pattern is the vending machine — which 
takes the human touch out of selling altogether 
and transfers it to the buyer. 

The second comment regarding retailing also 
goes beyond the retail counter. It has to do with 
the wholesale procurement activities of mass re- 
tailers. These large institutions, in contrast to 
small independent stores, have to delegate the 
buying responsibilities to specialists, to employees 
other than the top executive. Innumerable prob- 
lems arise in this connection. The buyer seldom 
sees the particular goods for which he has con- 
tracted. Moreover, in order to plan ahead, he has 
to place orders and make future commitments on 
a large scale. All of these developments present 
important challenges to the producers and proces- 
sors of food products. 

The revolution in food retailing has been ob- 
vious to all of us; the revolution in wholesaling 
has been less conspicuous, but no less important 
in its consequences. 


The food wholesaling business is in fact a new 
industry in recent years. Not only have corporate 
chains absorbed the wholesaling functions, with 
their warehouses, distributing points, buying com- 
mittees and the like, dealing direct with manufac- 
turers, but the so-called old line wholesaler as he 
operated a generation ago has disappeared. Some 
of his number have metamorphosed into sponsors 
of voluntary groups of retailers with very close 
ties between supplier and customer that go far 
beyond a simple buying and selling relationship. 
Other wholesalers have been displaced by impor- 
tant retailer-owned cooperative wholesale estab- 
lishments. Between chain store buying depart- 
ments, voluntary group sponsors, and co-op 
wholesalers, the great bulk of the wholesale food 
business — probably 60 to 75 percent — has 
shifted away from old-line wholesaling as well as 
from selling direct to retail stores through manu- 
facturer wholesale branches. 

In face of such changes it is little wonder that 
processors, and farmers as well, have had to re- 
examine their channels of distribution and ways 
of doing business. 


Processors Change Attitudes 


The revolution in the food industry has not 
been confined to distribution. Processors have 
found it necessary to change their entire attitude 
toward their business. Self-service and prepack- 
aging have meant that processors must have their 
eye on the consumer if their product is to gain 
preference. New techniques, new built-in maid 
services, new preservation methods such as freez- 
ing and dehydrating, all of these are changing 
the face of the food processing industry. More 
than a third of the home consumption of coffee 
is purchased as soluble or instant coffee. Similar 
changes have occurred in the freezing and con- 
centrating of orange juice, and may be in the 
early stages as respects dehydrated or otherwise 
prepared potatoes. 

Inevitably the result of the changes that have 
been occurring all along the line is a demand for 
dependable quality, for uniformity, for the avail- 
ability of large single purchases. This carries all 
the way back to the farmer. 

Many other attributes of the revolution in the 
food industry could be mentioned, such as trans- 
portation changes, the development of specialized 
vending services, the rising emphasis upon for- 
eign markets, and the like. Enough has been said, 
however, to demonstrate that the processing and 
marketing industries have been going through 
changes that are perhaps even greater than the 
changes that the farmer himself has witnessed 
in his own technology and practices. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Electronic Planning 


(Continued from page 9) 


selected in favor of a rotation to go 
with the livestock. With extreme speed, 
it brings enterprises and practices in, 
and throws them out, until it finally 
comes to a plan which uses all of the 
scarce resources most advantageously 
with profit as the criterion. This is the 
process repeated over and over, until 
the most profitable plan is found. 

The machine will print several 
plans, or all that it computes if this is 
desired, so that selection can be made 
among them. For example, the farmer 
may not want the plan which will 
maximize profit over time, but may 
select one which has a little lower re- 
turn but less risk in an individual year. 
He can do so from the range of plans 
printed up for him by the machine. 

How can a machine do this? Can it 
actually think? The electronic com- 
puter doesn’t think. But it is automatic 
and can follow rules set up by men 
who do think. The rules, plus the data 
about the farm, are fed into it as num- 
bers punched on the cards and tape. 
The machine simply follows the rules 
and uses the data to compute plans 
and select the most profitable one. 


Must Have Complete Records 


The machine cannot create data. It 
knows nothing about the farm or mar- 
ket other than that fed into it. So the 
plan which it devises can be no better 
than the farm information. Obviously, 
then, there is little need to consider 
having a plan devised by an electronic 
computer unless there are good records 
and measurements for the farm. 

The records and information must 
show the amount of each resource — 
such as specific soil types and labor 
available by weeks and months. They 
must also indicate the amount of re- 
sources — labor, fertilizer, machine 
time, cash costs — required for each 
unit of all crops and livestock to be 
considered or produced. 

We can’t simply take a photograph 
to an electronic computer and say: 
“This is a picture of Tom Smith’s 
farm. What is the best plan for it?” 
We have to have a good records and 
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accurate research data or input-output 
coefficients on new crops or practices 
to be tried. 

Not many farms now keep records 
with sufficient detail for linear pro- 
gramming by high speed computers. 
However, some do and more will come 
to do so in the future. It is then that 
the linear programming method of 
farm planning will become more wide- 


spread. 


Accuracy Is Amazing 


We have used the method on a 
good many Iowa farms. Complex 
plans in a complicated setting have 
been considered, with the best one of 
several dozen or a hundred plans sel- 
ected in anywhere from 10 to 30 min- 
utes. We have had some long-range 
plans computed which took several 
hours by machine, but they required 
detail and information far beyond that 
needed by typical farms. And most all 
our “machine decided” plans differed 
considerably from those in use by the 
cooperating farmers. 

The machine plan always exceeded 
the farm plan in use. To “check the 
machine’s judgment,” we usually went 
back over the comparison by hand, 
checking expected returns from the 
plan specified by the machine. Con- 
sidering the data used, we never found 
a plan where the machine was in 
error. 

For one farm, we made up a five- 
year plan incorporating all of the 
family’s desires for expenditures. The 
family specified how much it wishes 
to withdraw for recreation, education, 
medicine and other expenditure, as 
well as living costs, in each year. Then 
the machine was instructed to estab- 
lish a plan which met these annual in- 
come requirements, but still gave as 
much profit as possible over five years. 
And it did just that; specifying a plan 
in the first year which would help 
maximize profits over the entire five 
years, but still meeting the family’s 
goals. It didn’t select the plan which 
was most profitable in the first or 
third year, considering years independ- 


ently. It selected a plan in each year 
which would give the greatest profit 
over a span of five years, with the 
farmer having a maximum net worth 
at the end of that period. 

Can a farmer get a plan made up 
by electronic computer and linear pro- 
gramming? 

The answer is “yes” but the serv- 
ices are limited. If he wishes to have 
this service performed, he needs to 
contact a farm management specialist 
at the state agricultural college, or one 
of the few commercial farm manage- 
ment companies who have started 
using the method. Then, he usually 
must pay a fee, unless the agricultural 
college personnel does it for him as 
part of a research project. The main 
cost is in running the machine. The 
machines are costly — usually run- 
ning into millions of dollars. However, 
since the machine works so rapidly, 
the costs of linear programming or 
planning by electronic computer have 
become quite reasonable. 


Will See More Planning 


What about the future? We believe 
it quite possible that many farmers 
will have farm plans made up by the 
linear programming method and on 
machines in the next 10-20 years. This 
will be another step as agriculture be- 
comes more commercialized and busi- 
ness oriented. It may become common 
for a farmer to have a long-run plan 
computed for his farm; then have a 
yearly plan computed before the start 
of each planning season. 

The costs are likely to be quite 
nominal relative to the gain in profits 
possible from using these procedures, 
and as compared to the investment in- 
dustrial businesses make in planning. 
Too, by that time we expect more 
county agents and vocational agricul- 
ture teachers will know the methods, 
and will be able to help the farmer in 
keeping his records and in getting in- 
formation into the shape needed for 
planning by the linear programming, 
electronic brain method. End. 





What Is Modern Farming? 


Did you know that modern farming is the nation’s biggest industry and em- 
ploys 7.1 million workers? Here are many other facts and figures that por- 
tray agriculture in a much different light than people ordinarily see it. Per- 
haps you can use this fact sheet in your discussions with city friends and 


others. 


@ Farming employs 7.1 million 
workers — more than the combined 
employment in transportation, public 
utilities, the steel industry, and the 
automobile industry. 

Investment in agriculture is nearly 
200 billion dollars, equal to: 

Three-fourths of the value of cur- 
rent assets of all corporations in the 
United States, or three-fifths of the 
market value of all corporation stocks 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 


The investment in agriculture rep- 
resents $21,300 for each farm em- 
ployee, as compared with $15,900 for 
each worker in manufacturing indus- 
try. 

The farmer spends 25 to 26 bil- 
lion dollars a year for goods and serv- 
ices to produce crops and livestock; 
another 15 billion dollars a year for 
the same things that city people buy 
— food, clothing, drugs, furniture, 
appliances, and other products and 
services. 


Each year the farmer’s purchases 
include: 

2.5 to 3 billion dollars in new farm 
tractors and other motor vehicles, 
machinery, and equipment. (About 1 
billion dollars was spent in 1959 by 
the primary iron and steel industry 
for equipment and new plants.) 

3.5 billion dollars for fuel, lubri- 
cants and maintenance of machinery 
and motor vehicles. Farming uses 
more petroleum than any other single 


industry. 

1.5 billion dollars for fertilizer and 
lime. 

Products containing 320 million 
pounds of rubber — about 9 percent 
of the total used in the United States, 
or enough to put tires on nearly 6 
million automobiles. 

27 billion kwh of electricity — or 
about 4 percent of the nation’s total, 
or more than is needed annually by 
Baltimore, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, 
Houston, and Washington, D. C. 


Four out of every 10 jobs in private 
employment are related to agriculture. 

Ten million people have jobs stor- 
ing, transporting, processing, and mer- 
chandising the products of agricul- 
ture. 
Six million people have jobs pro- 
viding the supplies farmers use. 


Here are a few examples from the 
1958 Census of Manufacturers: 

Meat and poultry, including meat- 
packing, prepared meats, and poultry 
dressing plants — 308,500 employees 
and a payroll of nearly 1.5 billion 
dollars. 

Dairy, including fluid milk, con- 
centrated and dried milk, natural 
cheese, creamery butter, ice cream, 
and special dairy products — 
292,600 employees and a payroll of 
more than 1.3 billion dollars. 

Baking, including bread and re- 
lated products and biscuits and crack- 
ers — 299,000 employees and a pay- 


roll of more than 1.3 billion dollars. 

Fruits and vegetables, canned, 
frozen, and processed as pickles and 
sauces — 172,400 employees and a 
payroll of 591 billion dollars. 

Cotton, broadwoven fabrics indus- 
try — 242,500 employees and a pay- 
roll of 722 billion dollars. 

One hour of farm labor produces 
four times as much food and other 
crops as it did in 1919-21. Crop pro- 
duction is 65 percent higher per acre. 
Output per breeding animal is 88 per- 
cent greater. 


Productivity of the American farm 
worker in the 1950’s increased by 6'/2 
percent a year. Output per man-hour 
in nonagricultural industry increased 
by about 2 percent a year. 

One farm worker produces food for 
himself and 25 others. 

In 1960 farm real estate taxes 
totaled 1% billion dollars. 


Tax on personal property on farms 
was another quarter billion dollars. 

Income taxes paid by the farm 
population amounted to 1% billion 
dollars. 

Net taxes paid by farmers on motor 
fuels were 375 million dollars. 

Motor vehicle license fees and taxes 
paid by farmers were about 174 mil- 
lion dollars. 

Sales taxes total about 300 million 
dollars. — Adapted from USDA Leaf- 
let #491, “Background on Our Na- 
tion’s Agriculture”. 





COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
(Continued from page 18) 


in the use of all kinds of new facilities 
in which this business is conducted; 
(4) they are sharing new cultural, ed- 
ucational and recreational facilities 
with their newly-acquainted urban 
neighbors; (5) in participating in the 
hundreds of projects, farmers are help- 


ing to achieve the common goal of 
Farm-City Week: That of developing 
a better understanding among city and 
rural folks; (6) since all projects need 
leaders, opportunity to emerge as 
leaders in their particular communi- 
ties; and (7) in all of this activity, 
some farmers are finding new voca- 
tions off the farm and others are in- 
creasing their earnings on the farm. 


Pennsylvania Community Develop- 
ment Contest certainly has not pro- 
vided a full answer to Pennsylvania’s 
economic problems or to the problems 
involved in the transition of farmers 
from the farm to the city. However, 
it has aided these causes and its suc- 
cessful annual operation offers a sug- 
gestion to other areas equally affected 
by these problems. End. 
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Hog profits can hang in the balance 
during the first 3 to 4 weeks of a pig's 
life. That's the critical period when 
pigs grow the most per pound of feed. 
Experts say hog growers should strive 
to have pigs weighing 50 pounds at 8 
weeks of age. Every day of anemia de- 
lays that goal and hikes your hog rais- 
ing costs as well. 


Anemia is no problem when you put 
Armidexan 75 to work. One 2 cc. injec- 
tion 3 to 5 days after birth assures a 
healthier pig—summer, winter, in pas- 


ture or on concrete. And you can bank 
on the money Armidexan 75 saves you 
in feed—up to 70 Ibs. per marketable 
hog. 


Armidexan 75 provides the most com- 
pletely safe, completely absorbed form 
of iron available. Little wonder it's 
known as the superior iron injectable 
that protects both your pigs and your 
profits. Remember, your pigs will get 
to market in the pink of condition when 
you push them along faster with 


Armidexan 75. OJuly, 1961 A.P. Co, 


Manufactured under license of Benger Laboratories, Ltd., U.S. Pat. No. Re. 24,642. 


Write for illustrated 
folders on the use of 
Armidexan 7§ 
injections. 
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Rural 
Communities 
Disappearing 


@ RURAL COMMUNITIES o! 
Ohio are fast going the way of the 
buffalo — there aren’t many left, ob- 


| serves an Ohio State University Ex- 


tension rural sociologist. 
Social and economic developments 
have liquidated the “folk” communi- 


| ty, says Dr. John B. Mitchell. He 


points out that many persons living 


| in the open country are not really 


rural in the sense that they practice 
farming as a way of life, or in that 
they obtain a major part of their in- 
comes from farming. A modern com- 


| munity includes a mingling of per- 


sons with varied backgrounds, differ- 
ent values, interest, and occupations 
These differences, plus drastic tech- 


| nological advances, upset a communi- 


ty’s way of life, Dr. Mitchell says 


| They point up the need for some 
| major changes in community organ- 


| ization and structure. Dr. 


Mitchell 
lists some of those needs as: 
A greater awareness of the “in- 


| evitability of change.” Acceptance of 
| this fact would strengthen efforts to 

guide or modify new conditions so 
| change is oriented to progress rather 
| than aimless drifting. Some commu- 


nities expend their energies opposing 


| change. 


A reorganization of churches to ad- 
just to the changing community and 
a mobile population. 

An organization or agency which 
would provide more opportunities for 
urban and rural segments of a com- 
munity to meet, discuss, and reach a 
common understanding on matters of 


| mutual concern. 


A central organization to serve as 
a clearing house for community ac- 
tivities. 

A shift from informal arrangements 


| to formal, contractual methods of 
| conducting community affairs. The 


growing number of people, their mo- 
bility and complexity of problems, in- 
crease the need for having a person 
or organization with special skills per- 
form certain jobs. An example would 
be the employment of a city manager 
for a moderate sized town. 

“Never before,” says Dr. Mitchell, 
“has the need been greater for imag- 


| inative community leaders who can 
| modify objectives of social systems to 


adjust to the battering of rapid social 
change.” 





WHY Systematic Planning? 


(Continued from page 10) 


on the results of fertilization and seed 
variety for a single crop. If response to 
nitrogen fertilizer is great enough, con- 
tinuous corn may be desirable over a 
legume rotation. But even though this 
is true when crops are considered 
alone, choice between continuous corn 
with a high level of fertilization will 
depend on the returns in prospect for 
forage-consuming livestock such as 
cattle, as compared to hogs which may 
use little or no forage. But in turn, 
whether cattle or hogs should be pro- 
duced depends on the yields and 
profits of different cropping or rota- 
tional systems. One of these decisions 
or choices is not the fundamental one, 
with all others being apparent and 
“falling into place” immediately after 
the first has been decided. 


Interaction of a Decision 


Each decision “interacts with” or 
depends on the other. This “interde- 
pendence” always prevails where the 
farmer has limited resources with 
which to work. Not even the best level 
of fertilization is a practice which can 
be determined apart from the farm 
business as a whole. If fertilization will 
return $1.50 for each dollar invested 
in it, while expansion of the hog 
enterprise or development of supple- 
mental irrigation will return only 
$1.30 for each dollar invested, fertiliz- 
ation should be selected over either of 
the latter alternatives. But if hogs re- 
turn $1.60 while fertilizer returns only 
$1.40, the hog enterprise should be 
expanded at the expense of fertiliza- 
tion where capital is limited. Or, if the 
first 20 pounds of fertilizer returns 
$1.80 and the second returns $1.30 
while hogs return $1.60, the farmer 
should allocate scarce capital first to 
20 pounds of fertilizer per acre, and 
next to expansion of the hog enter- 
prise. If his funds are then exhausted, 
he will not apply the second 20 
pounds of fertilizer per acre. 

This brief discussion illustrates how 
complex planning can become if the 
farm is looked upon as a business and 
the goal is to use scarce resources to 
maximize profits. Whether one prac- 


tice or enterprise should be used de- 
pends on all of the other alternatives 
available to us. With a piece of paper 
and a pencil it is possible to compare 
major alternatives and the return from 
them. This is the approach used by 
most farmers. But if we really wish to 
do refined planning, coming up with 
a plan which relates all interdepend- 
ent opportunities, the “figuring” or 
computational task is very great — too 
big for a pencil and sheet of paper. 
Furthermore, it takes a lot of time. 

The linear programming process of 
planning is designed for this very pur- 
pose. Given the appropriate data, it 
can consider thousands and thousands 
of alternative ways to use resources, 
and come up with the “best” answer. 
The answer it will give is the organiza- 
tion of the farm and the use of re- 
sources to maximize profits. But it also 
can consider other goals of the farm 
family. The family may wish to with- 
draw a given amount of income each 
year for education of children; or it 
may wish to have a plan which will 
give a certain degree of stability of 
income; or take a vacation at a par- 
ticular time of the year. 

Linear programming can state the 
farm plan which will maximize profit, 
given these and other restraints or 
modifications on how income, time or 


resources should be used. 


Purpose or Programming 


Its purpose is to specify crop and 
livestock enterprises, the practices to 
be used for each and the best machin- 
ery and equipment system for the farm 
for maximum profits to the farm busi- 
ness as a whole. It does so, considering 
the limited resources available and the 
return of each enterprise and practice 
to each scarce resource. Scarce or lim- 
ited resources include the amount of 
each type of soil available, the space 
of each type of building, the amount 
of various feeds available, the capacity 
and timing in the use of machines and 
power units of limited size, the funds 
available for operations and the 
amount of work time available by 
week, month, or year. — Dr. Earl O. 
Heady. 
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* * * 


What do you think? 


How do you like the articles in 
this issue of Better Farming Meth- 
ods? You hate them? Like them? 
Let us know. Each month your ideas 
can become a part of this maga- 
zine. Send us your comments and 
we'll share them with the others 
through our “letters from readers” 
section. We're anxious to hear from 
you.—Editors. 

” 


* * 
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Equality of Bargaining 


In their anxiety to maintain the 
small family-sized farm, government 
policy makers must remember: 

1. Most small farmers within 30 
miles of a city are likely to have jobs 
a considerable part of the year in town, 
or members of the family work in 
town, or they have income from in- 
vestments. Hundreds of thousands of 
small farmers fall in this category. 

2. Many small farmers are willing 
to accept an income per hour less than 
one-fourth that which they could earn 
in town simply because they want 
fresh air and a wholesome outdoor life 
for their children. 

3. Small farmers may be better off 
living a life of rural poverty than 
drawing unemployment relief checks 
in town. 

4. If we got rid of all the small 
farmers, agricultural production would 
not be reduced but the agricultural 
base of our population would be cut 
down to 4 percent — one farm family 
to 25 city and town families. 

5. Since small, poverty stricken 
farmers furnish each year at least 
100,000 farm boys to the city labor 
force, it would seem the part of wis- 
dom to revamp our rural high school 
education with this in mind. 


Programs for Bigger Farms 


Our government corn, wheat and 
cotton programs have been chiefly de- 
vised by and administered for the 
larger and more efficient family sized 
farmer. In our efforts to help the 
small, inefficient farmer we should not 
discourage the efficiency of the larger, 
family sized farmers. These men and 


(Continued from page 15) 


their brother farmers producing live- 
stock products are the last stronghold 
of free enterprise in the U. S. The 
cities are increasingly dominated by 
huge corporations and labor unions. 
My hope is that these more efficient 
family-sized farmers who hire very 
little labor will get that type of legis- 
lation which will enable them to get 
their fair share of the national in- 
come while at the same time surpluses 
are cut down, soil fertility built up, 
and the farm boys are so trained as to 
have an even chance at a job in town. 


Farmers Cannot Strike 


To get equality of bargaining power 
farmers will never strike or engage in 
collusive price fixing. They would no 
doubt do so if they could, but they 
cannot. All they can do is to insist 
on general action by the government 
which creates a climate favorable to 
soil building, proper surplus storage 
and utilization, and equable educa- 
tion. They may gradually swing 
around to the Hibbard point of view 
of trying to take away excessive priv- 
ilege from others rather than trying to 
get excessive grants of government 
power and money for themselves. In 
any event, farmers will not allow 
themselves to be pushed into the status 
of peasants while growing numbers of 
people in town go on indefinite relief 
and are assured of a minimum wage 
twice or three times what farmers can 
earn on the land. 

What we all want is a broader for- 
mula than scrambling madly for com- 
petitive equality of bargaining power. 
Farmers, corporations and _ labor 


Power 


unions must join the government in a 
really new and powerful program to 
start the wheels of industry turning in 
the dark places of the world where 
our farm technicians have paved the 
way by releasing an ever larger part 
of the population from agricultural 
pursuits. A truly imaginative program 
in the backward parts of the world as 
I have said again and again for 20 
years will save us all from internecine 
feuding. 

“Behold, I will do a new thing; now 
it shall spring forth; shall he not know 
it? I will even make a way in the 
wilderness, and rivers in the desert.” 

That which Isaiah spoke in the 
nineteenth verse of the 43rd chapter 
may yet prove to be our best guide 
through the troublous years ahead. 


We Do Not Stand Alone 


I have not attempted to present a 
farm program. My purpose has been 
to urge that any solution be ap- 
proached in the belief that U. S. Ag- 
riculture is a vital part of our national 
economy and the world economy. No 
constructive answers can be found ex- 
cept in this larger setting. The price- 
less assets of our soil, our remarkably 
efficient technology, and the tradi- 
tional hard working, constructive cul- 
ture of our farm people must not be 
destroyed. They were meant to serve a 
stronger America and lead the way to 
a peaceful world without hunger. 


This feature was taken from the Ben- 
jamin Hibbard Memorial Lecture 
given by Mr. Wallace in March at the 
University of Wisconsin. — Editor 





COMING 
EVENTS 


August 20-23 — American Institute of Coopera- 
tion, University of Mi ta, Mi poli 
Campus. Contact £. Fred Koller, Professor 
of Agricultural Economics, University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

September 10-13 — 68th Annual Farm Equip- 
ment Institute Convention, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Illinois. Contact Douglas Hewitt, 
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Executive Secretary, Farm Equipment Insti- 
tute, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
5, Ilinois. 

September 10-14 — National Association of 
County Agricultural Agents Annual Meeting, 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York City. Con- 
tact Vic Carothers, NACAA Publicity Chair- 
man, 328 P. O. Building, St. Joseph, Missouri. 

October 29-November 1 — 28th Annual Meet- 
ing of the National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association, The Homestead, Hot Springs, 
Virginia. Contact L. S. Hitchner, Executive 
Secretary, Netional Agricultural Chemicals 
Association, Associations Building, Suite 603- 


604, 1145 Nineteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

November 12-16 — Annual Convention of the 
American Association of lLand-Grant Col- 
leges and State Univerities, Muehlebach Ho- 
tel, Kansas City, Missouri. Contact Russell |. 
Thackery, Executive Secretary, American As- 
sociation of Land-Grant Colleges and State 
Universities, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. 
W., Washington 6, D. C. 

November 13-14 — Agricultural Credit Con- 
ference, American Bankers Association, Stat- 
ler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 

November 17-23 — National Farm-City Week. 








The Farmer 
Speaks ... 


(Continued from page 13) 


Several of those interviewed stated 
that preparing speeches made them 
think more logically and clearly. They 
were learning to key their speaking to 
the group and the topic. 

Since the program has been under 
way, farmers in other counties have 
asked for suggestions on starting such 
training. Here are a few: 

Do a good job of planning and in- 
volve key leaders, both farm and non- 
farm. Some of the best help came 


from newspaper and radio reporters. | 


Use the experience of an estab- 


lished speech training group, such as | 
Toastmasters International. Through | 


experience, the organization has de- 


veloped a ready-made program. While | 
the organization usually prefers to | 
have a group composed of various | 


professions and callings, it has backed 
the all-farmer groups strongly. 

Build enthusiasm at the first general 
meeting by publicizing and having a 
fast-moving program, one that shows 
the possibilities of such a group. One 
mistake we made was to start the 
training in the spring, just when field 
work was keeping the farmer in the 
field from dawn to dusk. We think 
starting in the fall would be better. 

Have literature available for the 
farmer to take home and discuss with 
his wife and friends. Be sure he has 
an opportunity to sign up for the train- 
ing. Encourage groups to have at 
least 25 members and no more than 
40. This gives each member a chance 
to take part frequently but makes the 
group large enough to build and keep 
enthusiasm. 

Set a regular meeting date. A meal 
or some refreshments such as dough- 
nuts and coffee help the group social- 
ize. Start and end the meeting on 
time. Two hours are plenty. 

Encourage groups to start with 
brief talks, so members will become 
accustomed to talking on their feet 
before a group. 

Encourage all members to strive 
for effective speaking by pointing out 
that they can help themselves and the 
cause of all farmers. 

Get the idea across that the group 
members can enjoy themselves and 
still learn a lot. 

Encourage farmers to speak outside 
their training groups as soon as they 
feel some degree of confidence. End. 
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@ MANY FARM PEOPLE and farmers’ advisers are 
considering the corporation as a form of organization of 
the farm business. To others, however, incorporation of 
the family farm is a new idea. The increased interest, the 
need for additional information and recent changes in 
income taxes for small corporations prompt a new look 
at the farm corporation. 

Corporations are spoken of as publicly owned or closely 
held. A publicly owned corporation may have thousands 
of “owners” in all parts of the country. Closely held cor- 
porations, on the other hand, are owned by a small group 
of shareholders. Ordinarily, outsiders cannot buy into such 
corporations. 

Most farm corporations are closely held corporations. 
Ownership of the business enterprise is confined to a small 
group, and the stock is not available for purchase by the 
public. Stock transfer usually is restricted to prevent the 
stock from passing to outsiders. 

In general, larger farms and those involving high risks 
gain most by incorporating. However, smaller farm busi- 
nesses may find enough advantages to make the corpora- 
tion a good choice. 

An important characteristic of the corporation is the 
limited liability of the shareholder and the corporation for 
acts or obligations of the other. This results from the fact 
that the corporation is a separate, legal entity which exists 
apart from its shareholder-owners. 

Contracts are made and debts are contracted by the 
corporation. The corporation is liable for damages arising 
from the negligent acts of its officers and employees. As 
a general rule, shareholders are not personally liable for 
the obligations or responsibilities of the corporation. The 
shareholder’s risk is usually limited to the amount of his 
investment in the corporation. 

If all or nearly all of a shareholder’s assets are invested 
in the corporation, he places them at the full risk of the 
business. If a shareholder is required to sign personally for 
corporate obligations, he extends his personal credit and 
will be liable if the corporation fails to perform. Lenders 
may demand a shareholder’s guarantee. 


Who Can Be Held Liable? 


An employee, officer or director may be personally liable 
for his actions even though the corporation is also liable. 
In this way, a shareholder could be held liable, not as a 
shareholder-owner but in his other capacity as an em- 
ployee, officer or director. 

Corporation assets are not directly liable for a share- 
holder’s personal obligations. A creditor of an individual 
shareholder seeks satisfaction from the shareholder’s 
property, which includes his shares of stock. Thus, it is 
possible that a creditor might obtain an interest in or 
control of a corporation by levying on stock to satisfy an 
obligation of a shareholder. The remaining shareholders 
might be forced to buy the stock to keep it from an out- 
sider. 
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Why 
Incorporate 


a Farm? 


The limited liability of the corporation may be com- 
pared with a limited partnership in which the liability 
of some partners is limited to their contribution to the 
business. If a limited partner participates in management, 
he becomes liable as a general partner. In a limited part- 
nership, management and limited liability cannot be 
joined in the same person as they may in a corporation. 


Other Reasons for Incorporating 


The value and importance of the limited liability fea- 
ture will vary from one farm situation to another. Pro- 
tection of other property from risk, freedom from liability 
for acts of associates, and security for inactive or absentee 
owners are common reasons for the interest in the corpor- 
ate form of business organization. 

A corporation exists as long as the shareholders desire 
if it continues to fulfill the requirements of the law. The 
life of a corporation does not depend upon the lives of 
people. Most states permit perpetual corporations. Some 
provide a maximum number of years of life subject to 
renewal. The actual existence of the corporation and the 
continuity of farm operations are not affected by the death 
of a shareholder nor by the transfer of stock in the cor- 
poration. 

As a practical matter, the loss of an important share- 
holder and the entry of a new shareholder may have 
serious consequences in the absence of adequate planning. 
But the continuing nature of the corporation offers a 
method of maintaining the farm business as a going con- 
cern and avoiding the problems of business interruption 
that result upon the death of a sole proprietor or partner. 
The continuity of organization helps to provide the long- 
range planning necessary for managers to keep pace with 





Many farmers are considering the cor- 
poration as a form of organization of 
the farm business. To others however, 
incorporation of the family farm is a 


new idea. The increased interest, the 
need for additional information and 


changes in income taxes for small cor- 
porations prompts a new look at the 
farm corporation. 


the technical advances in agriculture. 

Continuity of existence may present a danger for the 
minority shareholder. Unlike a partner or a joint owner, 
the minority shareholder is unable to quit or partition 
and take his share of the assets of the enterprise. If there 
is no ready market for his stock, he can be “locked in” the 
corporation subject to the rule of the majority. Generally, 
he has no power to compel directors to pay dividends on 
his common stock. 

Even a corporation with perpetual life may be termin- 
ated or dissolved. The shareholders may vote to liquidate 
the corporation. This usually requires at least 2 majority 
vote. Or the state can revoke a charter if a corporation 
fails to comply with state corporation laws. 

Inadequate capital for expansion and for current financ- 
ing limits the efficiency with which farms are operated. 
If the corporation appears to a lender or investor to be a 
permanent form of business organization, he need not 
fear that death or withdrawal of a member of the firm 
might cause a termination of the business. But a “one- 
man” corporation, or a corporation with no plans for 
managerial succession, has no element of permanence. A 
bank or other credit-extending institution might be in- 
clined to extend more liberal credit if assured of continued 
management responsibility. 


Increasing Corporation Stability 


Some corporations insure the lives of principal officers 
and shareholders to add stability to the corporation. The 
funds are earmarked to tide the corporation over a period 
of change of management because of death or to under- 
write a stock purchase plan at death. 

Nonfarming members of the family and other off-farm 


investors may be encouraged to retain an interest or invest 
in the business by use of the corporation. Existing owner- 
ship is easily divided into shares of stock. New investment 
may be made by the purchase of stock or by lending 
money to the corporation. An investor in stock runs an 
owner’s risk and usually receives a share of the profits 
after salaries have been paid. One lending funds to the 
corporation usually receives a fixed rate of return as 
interest, since he assumes a lesser risk. 

Corporations are not eligible for certain types of federal 
loans. Farm ownership loans granted by the Farmers 
Home Administration for acquiring, repairing or improv- 
ing family-sized farms are not available to farm corpora 
tions. Farm corporations are not eligible for Farmers 
Home Administration operating loans for the purchase of 
livestock, feed, seed, fertilizer, supplies and equipment. 


Requirements for FLB Loans 


Federal Land Bank loans may be made to farm corpora- 
tions provided the farming operations are a substantial 
part of the corporate activity. Seventy-five percent of the 
value of the stock of the corporation must be owned by 
persons who are actively engaged in the operations. 

A sole proprietor or partner cannot be an employee of 
himself or his partnership, but shareholders can be em- 
ployees of their corporation and be eligible for employee 
benefits. 

Employees’ retirement plans have become feasible and 
popular in small corporations. If a plan qualifies under 
Internal Revenue Service rules, current payments to the 
plan are deductible by the corporation. The employees 
are taxed on the income only at retirement. A farm cor- 
poration may have a pension plan that requires a fixed 
contribution each year or a profit-sharing plan that re- 
quires only a share of profits, if any. Any such plan must 
not discriminate in favor of shareholder-employees and 
against others. 

Various other tax benefits result from the fact that the 
shareholders who work for the corporation have the status 
of employees. Employees can receive, tax free, medical 
benefits and sick pay from the corporation. Under certain 
circumstances, for the convenience of the employer, em- 
ployees may receive tax-free meals and lodging. Upon 
the death of an employee, his estate or beneficiaries can 
be paid death benefits up to $5,000 free from income tax. 
A corporation may also provide group life insurance plans 
for its employees. 

Shareholder-employees are subject to Social Security 
taxes as employees, not as self-employed farmers. The 
combined employer and employee tax is higher than an 
individual’s self-employment tax. But the corporation may 
be able to provide a fixed salary for a Social Security 
base in contrast to the ups and downs of self-employment 
income. 

The increasing size of farm businesses poses significant 

(Continued on page 40) 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 





President's Proposal Defeated 


The Kennedy administration 
took a severe joliing in Con- 
gressional rejection of the 
President’s proposal for a new 
system of developing and 
adopting farm control pro- 
grams. 


The defeat of the administration 
plan does not, however, mean that 
you can expect USDA to turn away 
from a basic policy of favoring supply 
controls for products which are in 
surplus. 

Where controls of one kind or 
another are authorized by laws al- 
ready on the books and are favored 
by producers, the administration can 
be expected to make aggressive use of 
them. Secretary of Agriculture Or- 
ville L. Freeman was pushing hard 
at presstime, for example, to get Con- 
gressional approval of 1962 acreage 
reduction programs for wheat and 
feed (corn, grain sorghums, and bar- 
ley) grains. 

The defeat of the proposal under 
which new marketing quotas or mar- 
keting orders with quotas could have 
been established with only a veto 
power left to the Congress means 
this: It’s extremely unlikely that the 
foreseeable future will produce any 
programs involving individual farmer 
quotas for livestock and most other 
commodities not now under govern- 
ment controls. 

But the Congress at presstime was 
still working on final drafts of a 
pared-down omnibus farm bill. It 
appears likely that this would include 
authorization for new marketing 
order programs — without individual 
producer quotas — for lambs, tur- 
keys, and a number of other com- 
modities. 

Worth remembering, also, is the 
fact that persent law gives the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture power to set up 
price support programs for prac- 
tically all commodities. And with the 
power to grant supports goes the 
power to set conditions of eligibility 
— an important factor which can be 
used as effectively as direct control in 
some cases. 

Another point to keep in mind in 
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watching future furm controversies 
in Washington: The administration’s 
original proposals were dropped in 
the House and Senate Agriculture 
Committees by a coalition of Repub- 
licans teamed with some Southern 
Democrats. Some city Democrats 
who had been ready to back the ad- 
ministration program may remember 
this in future voting on cotton and 
other Southern-oriented issues. 


Rural Housing Legislation 


The Kennedy administration 
continues to push forward in 
Rural Areas Development. 
Latest significant development 
was the recent passage of new 
rural housing legislation as part 
of the administration’s omnibus 
housing bill. 


Now, for the first time, USDA’s 
Farmers Home Administration can 
make housing loans to non-farmers 
as well as farmers in rural areas. Al- 
together, FHA will be able to make 
about 430 million dollars in housing 
loans to low-income rural families 
over the next four years. Also impor- 
tant as a signal of administration 
policy was the recent 60 million 
dollar loan for generation of rural 
co-op electric power in Indiana, with 
much of the power destined to pro- 
mote non-farm income in the area. 

These two developments indicate 
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“1 see the assessor is due to visit us today.” 


by Jay Richter 


you will see increasing Federal activ- 
ity aimed at spurring growth of the 
non-farm economy in rural areas. 

Inside USDA, where officials are 
apparently determined to hang onto 
control of such programs even where 
they deal with housing and other 
matters traditionally handled by 
other agencies, there’s been a fur- 
ther refinement of the Rural Areas 
Development machinery. 

In place of the staff operating un- 
der the Department’s new RAD 
Board, there is now a new, formal 
organization. It’s called the Office of 
Rural Areas Development, headed 
by Turley Mace. John A. Baker, 
USDA credit services chief and head 
of the RAD Board, remains the key 
man in the set-up which now in- 
cludes a number of area representa- 
tives to work with State RAD Com- 
mittees. We even hear talk that the 
RAD Office may grow to full agency 
status within USDA. 


A Sign of Things to Come? 


Members of the House Agri- 
culture Committee were re- 
ported looking favorably on a 
bill which would allow tobacco 
growers to lease their allot- 
ments to neighbors in the same 
county on a _ year-at-a-time 
basis. 


Action on the bill may not come 
this year, although sponsors appear 
confident it will pass in 1962 if not 
in 1961. USDA has urged that the 
principle of transferring allotments 
be applied to other crops, too, al- 
though this did not appear to attract 
too much support among legislators. 


A Farmer-Owned Grocery Chain? 


There’s been a revival of 
speculation about the possibil- 
ity that a co-op may take over 
one of the nation’s big-time 
grocery chains. 


Talk of a move of this kind is 
years old. It was revived recently 
after Murray D. Lincoln, President 
of the Cooperative League of the 
U. S. A., met recently with a small 
group of other co-op leaders to dis- 








cuss the practicality of concrete 
action. If anything develops, it would 
probably involve formation of a new 
consumer co-op to buy out a food 
chain under an arrangement to pay 
off the purchase out of future oper- 
ating profits. 

Lincoln has long been an advocate 
of cooperative ownership of a major 
food distribution chain. He said pub- 
licly recently that the time is ripe 
for such a move. 


Possible FCA Revisions 


The Congress may okay re- 
visions in the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration law before quitting 
this year. Watch for this action 
because it may make it possible 
for some farmers to reschedule 
credit programs. 


One proposed change would al- 
low repayment of operating credit 
loans to Production Credit Associa- 
tions on monthly or quarterly sched- 
ules. At present, PCA’s can set only 
annual or semi-annual repayments. 
Another proposed change would 
allow PCA’s to extend operating 
credit on seven-year notes instead of 
the present limit of five years. 


Understanding Is Essential 


A study of the cost-price 
squeeze in agriculture com- 
pleted recently by a House 
Agriculture Subcommittee is of 
interest mainly for its conclu- 
sion that farmers and their 
organizations must take the 
leadership in what is certain to 
be a long, drawn-out effort to 
change the public image of the 
American farmer as a greedy 
nibbler at the public trough. 


As far as farm costs are concerned, 
the Subcommittee decided after a 
couple of months of hearings that 
they are not likely to get any lower. 
So, the lawmakers figured, farm in- 
come must go up if the farmer’s 
economic position is to improve. The 
Congressional report concluded that 
not much can be done legislatively to 
boost farm income until the urban 
public is given a better, fairer, under- 
standing of the farm situation. 
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FARM TRENDS 


A quick summary of developments in agriculture 


EMERGENCY LIVESTOCK FEED ASSISTANCE has 





been extended to help offset effects 
of severe drought in 109 counties in 
Minnesota, Montana and the Dakotas. 
When Secretary Freeman extended this 
assistance he also made emergency 
loans available in 121 counties of 
the four drought-stricken states. 


THE HARVESTING OF HAY as well as grazing, 


under emergency conditions, may be 
permitted on duly designated Conserva- 
tion Reserve acreage. President Ken- 
nedy recently signed this amendment 

to the Soil Bank Act. 


INDEX OF PRICES received by farmers 





dropped nearly 1 percent during the 
month’ ending June 15, largely due to 
lower prices for soybeans, beef cat- 
tle, chickens, and eggs. Prices were a 
little higher for several vegetable 
crops and cotton. Prices paid by 
farmers for commodities, services, 
etc., declined less than l percent 


during the month. Thus, with both the 
parity index and farm product prices 
down in June, the parity ratio remained 
at 78, down one point from a year 
earlier. 


A PILOT PLANT for removing Strontium 90 





from milk is being tested at the USDA's 
Research Center at Beltsville, Mary- 
land. The purpose is to provide one 
practical method of assuring safe food 
supplies in case of nuclear attack. 


HIGHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES, stable prices 





paid by farmers, and larger cash re- 
ceipts than a year earlier character- 
ized the farm situation during the first 
five months of 1961. Prices received by 
farmers averaged 1.35 percent higher 
than a year ago, with crop prices almost 
1 percent higher and livestock prices 
1.6 percent higher. Income to farmers is 
being supplemented by payments to par- 
ticipators in the feed grain program. 


PRICES: 
ceived by farmers (1947-49 = 100) 


FARM 
BUSINESS 
CONDITIONS 


Industrial, physical volume (1947-49 = 100) ...... 
Farm marketings, physical volume (1947-49 = 100) ... 


INCOME PAYMENTS: 


Total personal income, U.S. (annual rate, bil. of dol.) 
Cash farm income, U.S.1 (annval rate, bil. of dol.) 


EMPLOYMENT: 





Farm (millions) 
Nonagricultural (millions) 
FINANCIAL (District member banks): 





100.3 
995 


1414 
142.7 











“e Compiled by the Research Department, Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
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FALL FARROWINGS may be up 2 
percent with indications » C ts d ‘¢ t 
that 6,017,000 sows will arm Os an e urns 
farrow June through No- 
vember of 1961. The Crop . 
Reporting Board's June Farm Operators 
21 Pig Crop Report states 
Tack Wks Tisoouls aaa NET FARM INCOME PER FARM 
1960 would be 11 percent $ THOUS. 
above the 1950-59 aver- 
age. If the number of 
pigs is equal to the av- 
erage the 1961 fall pig 
crop will be 3 percent 
over 1960. Pigs per lit- ; [ese f 
ter set a 7.18 record == 
this spring. / | 

hasing power 

611 MILLION BUSHELS of the eae 
1960 corn crop have gone 
into price-support loans 
and purchase agreements. 
The USDA has announced oe ae a 1 , , Sinlibielicat 
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this total is anew rec- | 1940 1945 1950 1955 1960 1965 


ord. Price support loans 
for corn mature on July 
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1960 NET FARM INCOMES were up 
4 percent for all farms Farm Operators’ 


in the U. S. Income per 
fara everaged $2,646 FARM INCOME PER FARM 


compared with $2,548 in $ THOUS. 
1959. Net farm produc- ' 
tion was 3 percent high- 


er than the previous 8 Yh YY 
record year, 1958, and 4 
percent above 1959, but 6 JJ ee 
cropland acreage was dks 
down 1 percent. / FES 
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* SSYORCE has recommended Wi fk Vv 


to Secretary Freeman 
that the foreign agri- 
cultural market devel- & * 
opment program be ex-=- OQ ne | 
panded and made perma~ 1940 1945 1950 1955 1960 1965 
nent. The group urged 
recognition of the fact 
that foreign marketing U. S DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. ERS 132-61(5) ECONOMIC RESEARCH SERVICE 


begins on the U. S. farm Net farm incomes in 1960 compared with 1959 increased 4 percent 
and called for attention rom 1959 to 1960. This higher income was due mainly to higher yields 
to domestic, as well aS per acre. The continued increase in size of farm associated with fewer 
overseas aspects of for= farms also contributed to the higher income in 1960. In 1960, farm produc- 
eign marketing. tion expenses per farm reached a new high. for the sixth consecutive year. 
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Revolution in the Food Business 


Since we are all familiar with the 
major changes that are occurring in 
the physical nature of products, the 
method of handling them, the direc- 
tion of product flows, and the like, I 
would like to look at something less 
obvious — the changing business ar- 
rangements and relationships that 
have accompanied these develop- 
ments. Without trying to assign an 
order of importance nor to be rigor- 
ously complete in the list, I am sure 
that an impression can be conveyed 
by the following types of arrange- 
ments: (1) Corporate farming; (2) 
contract growing or processing ar- 
rangements; (3) multiple credit fi- 
nancing growing crops, poultry, etc.; 
(4) expanding fields of cooperative 
activity; (5) special sale and lease 
arrangements for farm equipment and 
other capital items; (6) purchase of 
more and more farm input require- 
ments such as fertilization, weed and 
pest control, etc., often to be applied 
by outside contractors; (7) special 
farm management services, for a fee; 
(8) numerous contracts, loans and 
other commitments involved in par- 
ticipating in government programs. 


Agribusiness Tie-in 


All of these represent what might 
be referred to as institutional arrange- 
ments which have been changing just 
as technology and producing practices 
have been changing. They represent 
the business arrangements whereby 
farmers and others have been enabled 
to participate in the adjustments that 
are occurring. In an even more im- 
portant sense they represent devices 
which knit together the agribusiness 
complex. They introduce new dimen- 
sions to markets and to the marketing 
process. 

It will be noticed that the list does 
not include what our predecessors in 
the economics profession would have 
placed in the first position in any such 
list — namely, the simple buying and 
selling of goods in a commodity mar- 
ket on a spot basis. We can see that 
many new variables are introduced by 
the changing institutional patterns 
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outlined above. With these changing 
patterns it is necessary to provide new 
information on quality and grades, 
new specifications as to terms of trade 
and delivery, new arrangements for 
meeting quantity requirements on an 
efficient basis, new concepts of who 
will bear risks, new shifts of critical 
decision points. 


Consumer Service 


The broiler industry has been no- 
torious in recent years and perhaps it 
deserves this notoriety because of the 
very numerous changes and new ar- 
rangements that have been intro- 
duced. 

It is not especially significant to 
argue whether a particular arrange- 
ment represents forward or backward 
integration. It is much more useful to 
examine whether the entire process is 
well adapted to serve consumer mar- 
kets effectively and whether the func- 
tions that have been thus knitted to- 
gether can provide dependable serv- 
ices on a basis that is profitable to 
those participating. 

No one can study the broiler indus- 
try without having a new awakening 
as to the scope of competition, the 
numerous channels through which it 
functions, the importance of forward- 
looking decisions and free choice 
among alternatives for all those in- 
volved. 


Conclusion 


From what has been said we must 
conclude that the farmer has been 
woven into the web of the agribusi- 
ness complex whether he likes it or 
not. Like most major changes that 
occur in our economy there are cer- 
tainly pressures and various degrees of 
compulsion. In a very real sense they 
are the competitive pressures through 
which today’s market economy works. 
My own examination of the changing 
face of the food industry has led to a 
conviction that the dimensions of com- 
petition are indeed much more num- 
erous than they have been pictured in 
even the most sophisticated or eco- 


nomic theories. Despite the many new 
ties and commitments which involve 
not just the farmer but all of his part- 
ners in the agribusiness complex it 
seems clear that we do still have a 
very effective competitive system, a 
freedom of choice, an ease of entry, an 
access to resources, and all the other 
requirements for people to function 
effectively and efficiently. The major 
point is that these changed conditions 
and arrangements require each of us, 
including the farmer, to look again at 
the elements that enter into important 
decisions. They increase the need for 
emphasis upon proper planning, upon 
analysis of commitments before they 
are entered, upon an effort to look 
ahead and anticipate those demands 
that will provide favorable opportuni- 
ties in the future and those adjust- 
ments which will offer competitive ad- 
vantages. 


A Challenge To Think 


All that I have said can be inter- 
preted as a challenge to up-date our 
analytical thinking to keep pace with 
what is in fact happening in the com- 
petitive process. Indeed the very vital- 
ity and revolutionary nature of the 
changes that have been occurring are 
one of the greatest testimonials we 
could devise to the effectiveness of 
this complicated free market economy 
which we, in the western world, have 
espoused. The whole system attains an 
ever-changing but effective integra- 
tion — not the integration of corpor- 
ate mergers or of farmers deprived of 
their independence and _ professional 
self respect, but the integration which 
without a state-control blueprint can 
provide, efficient, dynamic, response 
to the changing requirements of the 
world we live in. This kind of integra- 
tion I favor, and if I were farming I 
would be proud to be a part of it. End. 

This feature is adapted from Mr. 
Arthur's paper, “Requirements of 
Consumers, Distributors, and Proces- 
sors that are Important to Farmers,” 
published in the Journal of Farm Eco- 
nomics, May 1961, Volume XLIII, 
No. 2. 





A special report for leaders in our 
food and fiber industry. Complete pub- 
lications available from noted source. 


by R. L. Kohls, Purdue University 


agribusiness 
RESEARCH 
REPORT 


Retail Prices, Farm Prices, and Marketing Costs 


Do food prices change at the grocery store when farm prices change? 
Are marketing margins higher at some periods of the year than others? 
Do prices of different kinds of food behave differently? These and similar 
questions are answered in Seasonal Variation in Farm Food Prices and 
Price Spreads (Agricultural Marketing Service Miscellaneous Publication 
840, USDA, Washington 25, D. C.). This report is “required reading” 
for those struggling to better understand our pricing and marketing sys- 
tem. 

Another related basic data publication is Farm-Retail Spreads for Food 
Products (Supplement for 1956-60 to Miscellaneous Publication 741, 
USDA, Washington 25, D. C.). Here are reported the marketing margins 
and farmer’s shares for the total market basket of food, major food groups, 
and for many individual foods. If you want to know how much it costs 
to market eggs, orange juice or fresh green beans, this release is the source. 


Death of A Salesman? 


Retail stores have widely used chicken fryers as a lead-special to create 
traffic and business in their stores. Sometimes these specials were actually 
priced “below-cost”. Though this practice may have once resulted in in- 
creased total store business, a recent study suggests that it no longer does — 
Effects of Fryer Specials on Supermarket Sales and Profits (Maine Experi- 
ment Station Miscellaneous Publication 643, Orono, Maine). Consider- 
able detail of the competition between fryer and other meat sales is also 
given. 


Soybean Industry Facts 


The publication, Analysis of Soybean Marketing Trends in Mississippi 
(Mississippi Experiment Station AEC. M.R. 28, State College Mississippi) , 
basically gives a history of the growth and development of soybeans in that 
southern state. For broader interest, however, it also brings together much 
recent soybean data on such things as production, utilization, prices, feed 
use, and government programs. 


Retail and Packer Competition for Beef 


“Competition among retailers on a price basis was less intense than 
seemed desirable for maximum efficiency in marketing. . .” “. . .in a long- 
term sense marketing costs on beef probably could be more nearly mini- 
mized if the packers and the larger retailers were more nearly equal in 
bargaining power and competitive strength.” These statements were part 
of the conclusions of a comprehensive and interesting study of retail and 
packer operation in a large city — Pricing and Competition on Beef in 
Los Angeles (Marketing Research Report 413, USDA, Washington, D. C.). 
This analysis gives an insight into the problems which are arising out of 
our rapidly changing retail structure. 


Cooperatives in India 


A recent report, A Look at Agricultural Cooperatives in India (Farmer 
Cooperative Service Circular 28, USDA, Washington 25, D. C.). gives a 
detailed insight into the success and problems of coeperation in an under- 
developed country. If you are interested in the cooperative movement, our 
foreign assistance program, or just reading about “foreign things”, you 
will find this an informative and readable bulletin. 





SOLVE 
HARD WATER 
PROBLEMS... 
GET HIGHER 
MILK QUALITY 


MC-3 


ieee the dairy cleaner that 
' softens hardest water 


An effective cleaner for all 

dairy equipment—ends milk- 

stone, film, streaks, sticky 

residues and all hard water 

problems! 

@ Controlled sudsing 

© Quick rinsing prevents soil 
redeposition 

e Less work—fast-acting penetration 
eliminates re-washing 

e Economical —small amounts do 
the job 

e Mild—excellent for household uses 


e 25-Ib. reusable galvanized pail; also 
in 5-Ib. can and 100-Ib. drum 


ANOTHER B PRODUCT 
® 


PENNSALT CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


We Calif 
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New ideas 


ee 
you can use 


Disease and Dosage Chart 


Handy reference disease chart provides 
information about important diseases in 
cattle, swine, sheep and goats; including 
causes and chief symptoms, suggested 
treatment and prevention. This new wall 
chart may be secured by writing to Merck 
Chemical Division, Agricultural Products, 
BFM Dept., Rahway, New Jersey. 


Automatic Livestock Watering 


New 24-page booklet entitled “Auto 
matic Livestock Watering, the Lifestream 
of Products” offers a complete and au- 
thoritative treatment on the subject of 
livestock and poultry watering. Write di- 
rectly to Ritchie Manufacturing Com- 
pany, BFM Dept., Conrad, Iowa. 


“It’s a Good Life 


A full-color booklet with the above 
title contains up-to-date information on 
the relationship between proper fertiliza- 
tion and increased farm profits. Write to 
F. S. Royster Guano Company, BFM 
Dept., Norfolk, Virginia. 


A Desk for Farm Businessmen 


i AB 


sea a |) 
This car desk is designed with a big 
writing surface and optional handy clip 
for holding papers. It simply hangs over 
the back of the seat and has thumb screws 
for easy height and adjustment. Photo 
courtesy of Mishek Supply Company, 
BFM Dept., Waseca, Minnesota. 


esc, 


1961 Growers’ Insecticide Guide 


A handy wall chart that shows at a 
glance the latest crops, insects and inter- 
vals for the insecticide Phosdrin. Send 
for your copy by writing to Shell Chemi- 
cal Company, Agricultural Chemicals Di- 
vision, Department 4367, 50 West 50th 
Street, New York 20, New York, 
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Farm Levels and Level-Transits 


Helps to do a better, faster and more 
accurate job with fencing, drainage, con- 
struction, contour lines, and irrigation. 
Write for complete information on levels 
and level transits. David White Instru- 
ment Division, Realist, Inc., P. O. Box 
B-67, Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin. 


“Farm Structures Planning Guide” 


This handy publication contains a 
check list covering the many basic factors 
you should consider in planning an effi- 
cient farm layout. To obtain a free copy 
of the “Farm Structures Planning Guide” 
write to Stran-Steel Corporation, BFM 
Dept., Detroit 29, Michigan. 


New Handbook of Milking 


A new 40-page illustrated edition of the 
De Laval Handbook of Milking is now 
available. The comprehensive handbook 
details the elements of all factors related 
to milking, including theory and prac- 
tices. A copy may be obtained from The 
De Laval Separator Company, BFM Dept., 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 


Soil Insect Control 


New color brochure tells about soil 
insect control, The 16-page booklet refers 
to various experiment station tests cover- 
ing soil insect control. Write to Velsicol 
Chemical Corporation, BFM Dept., 330 
East Grand Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Arc Welding Booklet 


The “Student’s Guide for the Lincoln 
Short Course in Arc Welding” is a book- 
let designed to assist the non-professional 
welder in learning how to weld and select- 
ing machine and electrodes best suited to 
his needs. Send requests for bulletin 
AV-128 to The Lincoln Electric Company, 
Public Relations Department, BFM, 22801 
St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


Plans for Plastic Greenhouse 


Folder contains complete specifications 
and plans for a low-cost, portable green- 
house covered with Visqueen film. Yours 
for writing to Special Products, Visking 
Company, BFM Dept., 6733 West 65th 
Street, Chicago $8}; Ilinois. 


New Granular Chemical Applicator 


Booklet describes new Ezee-Flow appli- 
cator that is designed for accurate meter- 


The booklets featured on this 
page present many new ideas. 
To obtain them, send a post card 
to the listed address, and be sure 
to include your return address. 
Say you saw it in Better Farm- 
ing Methods. 


ing and application of all granular herbi- 
cides and insecticides. Ezee-Flow Division, 
AVCO Distributing Corporation, BFM 
Dept., 3248 North Harlem Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


“Water, Water Everywhere” 


A description of the Rapidayton Water 
Systems and a selection guide to help 
choose the best water system for your 
home and farm, Rapidayton Division, 
The Tait Manufacturing Company, BFM 
Dept., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


Steel Planning Guide 


A booklet specially prepared to aid you 
in selecting the type of steel building 
best suited for your needs. It’s available 
free by writing to Farm Service, Colum- 
bia-Geneva Steel Division, USS, BFM 
Dept., 120 Montgomery Street, San Fran 
cisco, California. 


The Brahman Hybrid 


Booklet defines hybrid vigor and the 
importance of the Brahman hybrid 
American Brahman Breeders Association, 
4815 Gulf Freeway, Houston 23, Texas. 


Heavy-Duty Rotary Cutter 
ae 


’ 





—" 


2 & Paco 6 eae eg EO ete ee) 
A heavy-duty, high-capacity, pull-type 
rotary cutter which can be attached to 
any make of tractor has just been intro- 
duced by Massey-Ferguson. Called the 
M-F 84 Rotary Cutter, the new machine 
can cut an 84-inch swath from 1 to 14 
inches above the ground, and is highly 
efficient in mowing weeds and grass, 
shredding crop residues, and clearing 
light brush and undergrowth in any area 
where a tractor can be operated. Photo 
courtesy of General Public Relations, Inc., 
BFM Dept., 666 Fifth Avenue, New York 
19, New York. 





BETTER 
FARMING 
METHODS 


Restates 
Its Purpose 


First of all, BETTER FARMING METHODS does not intend to help farmers produce 
two ears of corn where only one ear grew before. We think the readers of 
BETTER FARMING METHODS already know how to grow that extra ear of corn. 
And you know we already have too many extra ears. That's part of our problem. 


With one full year of the new BFM behind us, this seems like a good time to 
restate the editorial purpose of BETTER FARMING METHODS. At the same time, 
we'd like to reaffirm our belief in the principles we have tried to follow since 
July, 1960. 


BETTER FARMING METHODS does intend to help farmers — by exploring the 
following subjects in its editorial columns: 


What are some of the changes taking place in agriculture? 
Why are they taking place? 

How do they affect farming and farm living? 

What can farmers and their families do to adjust to them? 


Obviously, many areas become involved in the discussion — farm policy, eco 
nomics, sociology and others. We believe the readers of BETTER FARMING 
METHODS want to know about them. We pledge our best efforts to meet 
that need. 7 





Palin A, Watt 


President and Publisher 


Watt Publishing Co. 
Mount Morris, Illinois 
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Incorporating 


(Continued from page 31) 


problems in transferring property to 
the next generation. Shares of stock 
provide a simple and convenient way 
to make lifetime and death transfers. 

A share of stock may be sold, given 
away or transferred by will or under 
the state inheritance laws at death. 
Transfer of shares of stock results in 
the shift of ownership interests in the 
farm corporation without necessarily 
disrupting the continuity of the busi- 
ness. Although it is theoretically pos- 
sible to transfer small, undivided in- 
terests in the assets of a business re- 
gardless of the form of business or- 
ganization, shares of stock make the 
transfer easier. 

Transfers of shares by gift is one 
way of minimizing state inheritance 
and federal estate taxes. Gifts of stock 
in a family farm corporation have 
been made by parents to equalize ad- 
vantages given to children for educa- 
tion, getting started in a business, etc. 
Stock has been distributed by gift or 
sale as a means of dividing ownership 
in proportion to labor, capital and 
management contributions to the busi- 
ness. 

A minor may own stock in his own 
name. The stock can be voted by his 
guardian and the guardian can obtain 
court authority to transfer the stock. 
However, all states now have “Gifts 
to Minors” acts under which an adult 
may hold stock for a minor without 
the necessity of a guardianship. 


Shifting Ownership 


The ease of orderly and gradual 
transfer of a going farm business by 
transfer of shares of stock can provide 
for a progressive shift in ownership 
and management. Control arrange- 
ments are very flexible. In the simplest 
case, retention of 51 percent of the 
stock preserves control, even though 
the other 49 percent may have been 
given away. However, more refined 
arrangements are possible to divide 
ownership and control. For example, a 
particular family corporation might 
issue two or more olasses of stock. All 
states permit nonvoting stock or pre- 
ferred stock, or both. These stocks may 
be used to give special or preferential 
dividend rights to a shareholder. (A 
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pseudo-corporation may have only one 
class of stock outstanding.) Or a 
widow’s stock could be exchanged for 
bonds or notes to make her a creditor 
instead of an owner. Such arrange- 
ments are useful in keeping voting 
rights within the circle of experienced 
managers. 


Many Alternatives 


Many different plans may be built 
around the corporate structure to al- 
locate management powers and own- 
ership rights among the members of 
the family or other interested groups. 

End. 


This article was adapted from 
North Central Regional Extension 
Publication No. 11 entitled, “The 
Farm Corporation.” It was authored 
by John C. O’Byrne, Professor of Law 
and Director of the Agricultural Law 
Center, College of Law, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa; N. G. P. Krausz, Pro- 
fessor of Agricultural Law, College of 
Agriculture, University of Illinois; 
Neil E. Harl, Research Associate, Ag- 
ricultural Law Center, College of Law, 
State University of Iowa, and Agri- 
cultural Economist, Farm Economics 
Research Division, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, United States De part- 
ment of Agriculture, and Hein Jurgen- 
son, a graduate of the College of Law, 
University of Illinois, formerly Re- 
search Assistant, College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Illinois. 


Available Film 


A VOICE FOR THE FARM, 16 mm., 
sound, color, 17 minutes. Pre- 
sented by the Bell Telephone 
System. 

Film explains how modern communica- 
tion techniques can aid farm families in 
saving time, energy and money. It ex- 
plains the communication problems com- 
mon in both general and specialized farm- 
ing, showing how new methods and solu- 
tions have been developed to give farmers 
more effective communication service. It 
is available on loan to interested groups 
by contacting the local Bell Telephone 
Company business office. 











"“Seeds’ 


Publication of Seeds — the 
1961 Yearbook of Agriculture 
— was recently announced by 
the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

In the yearbook’s seven sec- 
tions and 75 chapters, with 48 
pages of photographs and many 
drawings, 128 experts explain 
the importance, life processes, 
production, processing, certifi- 
cation, testing, and marketing of 
seeds. 

The yearbook gives much in- 
formation for farmers, garden- 
ers, seedsmen, students, and oth- 
ers on the seeds of hybrid corn, 
sorghum, rice, wheat, grasses, 
sugarbeets other field crops, 
vegetables, flowers, and trees. 

A sampling of the scope of 
the book, which is described as 
“full of the wonder of life,”’ is 
provided by the chapter titles: 

“What Seeds Are and Do,” 
“Light, Flowering, and the Pro- 
duction of Seed,” “How Long 
Can a Seed Survive?” “Funda- 
mental Procedures in Breeding 
Crops,” “Plants Must Disperse 
Their Seeds,” “Pollination of 
Seed Crops by Insects,” “The 
Control of Weeds in Seed 
Crops,” “Transporting, Han- 
dling, and Storing Seeds,” “Pol- 
icies on the Release of Seeds,” 
“The Science of Seed Testing,” 
“How We Get Seeds of Vege- 
tables and Flowers,” “Some- 
times There Are Frauds in 
Seeds.” 

The Yearbook of Agriculture 
is a Congressional document 
prepared in the Agriculture De- 
partment and published under 
direct Congressional authoriza- 
tion. The Yearbook is distribut- 
ed mainly by Members of Con- 
gress. It is also sold by the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., at $2 a 
copy. The Agriculture Depart- 
ment has no copies for general 
distribution. 











Farm Labor 


Management 


(Continued from page 10) 


large farm and agriculture business. 

The farm owner or operator has all 
the authority needed in the running 
of the business. In other words, he 
has the authority to make all decisions. 
Delegation of authority simply means 
passing on some of this authority to 
the hired or family workers giving 
them some authority to make certain 
decisions. 


Cannot Make All Decisions 


If a farmer attempted to make all 
the decisions, the day wouldn’t be long 
enough. In reality many minor de- 
cisions are already made by the em- 
ployees; therefore most farmers have 
already delegated some of their au- 
thority. When the hired man fills the 
tractor with gas he doesn’t come to 
the farmer and ask for permission to 
make that decision — he has been 
given the authority to take care of this 
minor detail. But does the hired man 
determine when to change the oil? 
Or does the farmer still make this de- 
cision ? 

A farm manager or any other man- 
ager should not concern himself with 
minor, routine decisions. Instead they 
should devote their time to the more 
important decisions that will have 
more bearing on profit. As the farm 
business expands, the farm manager 
may find it difficult to break himself 
of the habit of being involved in every 
phase of the operation. But with the 
expanded operation, many more de- 
cisions have to be made and the man- 
ager may quickly develop an ulcer if 
he attempts to make all the decisions 
that he used to make. Instead of put- 
ting out fires, the manager should be 
concerned with fire prevention. 

There is no set rule on how much 
authority the farm manager or any 
manager should delegate. It will vary 
with type and size of the operation, 
ability of employees and personal char- 
acteristics of the manager. This last 


point is important. Some people feel 
they have to be involved in every de- 
cision. Very few of these people will 
ever be real successful managers. 

I know one farmer who at corn 
planting time tells his hired man what 
fields to plant, how much seed and 
fertilizer to use and then immediately 
moves on to other matters. He knows 
the job will be done. He has given his 
hired man the authority to make all 
the minor decisions involved. This is 
just one example of effective delega- 
tion. You may be thinking that is okay 
for him but you couldn’t trust your 
man to do a job like that. This leads to 
another area of labor management. 

The farmer who depended on his 
employee to take care of corn planting 
had spent considerable time training 
or working with this man. In industry 
the training of employees has long 
been considered one of the most im- 
portant functions of the business. In 
the large farm operation where the 
farmer cannot, and maybe should not, 
be in touch with all employees, train- 
ing is going to be much more impor- 
tant. 


Return Is Profitable 


A well-trained employee is a more 
easily managed employee. Most farm- 
ers will find that the return on the 
time they devote to training and edu- 
cating employees will be highly profit- 
able. 

In summary, the expansion of the 
farm business will bring labor manage- 
ment into the forefront as one of the 
manager’s most important jobs. The 
manager of the large farm business 
will find it necessary to delegate some 
of his authority in a businesslike man- 
ner. Since well-trained employees will 
be essential, employee training should 
take its place alongside other functions 
or jobs that are now recognized as 
essential in a profitable farm business. 
— Michigan Farm Economics 





Clip Cows Regularly With 


Sunbeam 
STEWART 
CLIPMASTER 


ANIMAL CLIPPER 


mals faster, 

easier with the new Sunbeam Stewart Clip- 
master animal clipper. Has quiet, more 
powerful air-cooled, ball-bearing motor in- 
side Easy-Grip Handle. No. 51, $49.95. (Col- 
orado & West, $50.25). 


Sheep shearing attachment 
converts ani clipper into 
Shearing Machine which has 
year ’round use for the farm 
flock. Ne. 31A, complete with 
cutting blades $34.65. 


Blades for Clipmaster Animal Clipper 


L woney pe 


Top Clipping Blade, In- 
Cataioe. No. B3AU. 
oy 


CORPORATION 
5600 W. Roosevelt Rd..Chicago 50, Ill. 
@SUNBEAM, STEWART. CLIPMASTER. 








Bottom Clipping Blade. 
Individually packed. 
Catalog No. 84AU. 
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EDITORIAL 





John VW. Hough 


“You Dare Not Do Otherwise’ 


The past few months have certainly been 
interesting for American agriculture. Now the 
legislative flames have died down and the still 
glowing embers reveal anger, frustrations, pres- 
sures, half-truths, bitter words and concessions. 
A stalemated battle — neither won nor lost. 

Certainly we have learned one thing, and 
that is the tremendous responsibility of every 
farmer. The responsibility he has to be in- 
formed and to express his opinions. 

True Morse, former Under Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, was speaking to all Americans when 
he made the following statements before a 
Rotary Meeting in St. Louis last March. I be- 
lieve he also established a creed for American 
farmers who “have not yet begun to fight” the 
encircling arms of big government. 

“The problem confronting busy people like 
you is how to effectively relate yourselves to 
your BIG government in a way to help: 

@ Assure good government, and to 

@ Carry your share of such responsibility. 

“Be active in politics. You dare not do 
otherwise. We must not abdicate — and 
leave our government in the hands of 
others — who too often want power for 
selfish reasons. 

“Be vigilant and active in helping guide 
your government. You dare not do otherwise. 
There are plenty of people ready and eager to 
govern you — in a way that will serve their 
special interests. You dare not abdicate to 
them. 

“Help nominate able and objective people 
in the primaries. It is the only way to insure 
that good people will be elected regardless of 
the outcome of the election. 

“Work hard to nominate and elect people 
of staunch character and unquestioned integ- 
rity. They will need such to be fortified 
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against pressures and temptations in office. 
“Insist that only able and qualified 
people of character be appointed or em- 
ployed in government. Help your officials 
to know who of the applicants are “politi- 
cal hacks” or weak and lacking in experi- 
ence and the other needed qualifications. 

“Be willing to serve in government. And 
help make it possible for your employees and 
associates to serve. 

“Encourage the right kind of people to 
stand for election or accept appointment to 
positions in government. Equally important — 
stand squarely back of the efforts of such peo- 
ple when they do take governmental respon- 
sibility. Don’t neglect to let them knew how 
much you appreciate them when they stand 
solidly for what is good and right. 

“Be vigilant in supplying information and 
guidance to those serving in government. What 
are the facts? What do responsible people 
want? Should specific legislation be supported 
—or defeated? What regulations or other ac- 
tions are desirable —- which are unsound? 

“Postage is cheap. Letters can and 
should usually be short. Even telephone 
calls or telegrams are cheap compared 
with the damage which bad legislation or 
administrative actions can do to your busi- 
ness and to the nation. 

“Be alert to the pressure activities of groups 
seeking to force through unsound legislation 
and unnecessary expenditures. Be willing to 
join in building up the counter pressures neces- 
sary to enable both elected and appointed of- 
ficials to stand up against activities that are 
not in the public interest. This kind of support 
is especially important for elected officials who 
are naturally sensitive to possible loss of votes 
in the next election.” 
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IMPLANTS 


Improved feed conversion 
Higher rate of gain 
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And you need both to reduce your cost per 100 Ibs. of gain . . . to make 
higher profits lot after lot in fat cattle production. That’s why it’s good 
business to implant your steers with Synovex-S and your heifers with 
Synovex-H. You not only get up to 2 Ib. extra per head per day... 
you also get up to 20% more meat from each Ib. of feed. 


Some animals, of course, improve one way more than the other. Much 
depends on breeding, feed, health and handling. The point is, Synovex 
helps you get the maximum possible improvement in both rate of gain 
and feed efficiency. Both act together to give you maximum profits. 


No Hormone Residues in Meat 


The natural hormones in Synovex-S and H are completely metabolized 
by the animal. Even when Synovex was tested at 10 times the normal 
dose, no hormone residues could be found in meat after slaughter. 
Synovex does not contain stilbestrol or any other synthetic hormone- 
like chemical. Synovex can’t cause residues any more than the hor- 
mones that naturally circulate in an animal’s bloodstream. 


Try Synovex. Keep careful records of costs, weight gained and feed 
consumed over the entire feeding period. You'll prove to yourself that 
Synovex is your most dependable and profitable cattle-finishing buy! 





FREE BOOKLET tells you how to 
increase cattle - finishing profits 
BOTH ways. Mail coupon today! 1 impiant lasts entire 


finishing period 
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OTHER IMPORTANT SQUIBB 
PRODUCTS for HEALTHIER, MORE 
PRODUCTIVE LIVESTOCK 


RUBRAFER® 


Squidd tron-B,. for Subcutaneous injection) 


Prevents pig anemia, 
gets pigs to market 
up to 3 weeks 
faster. Leg injection 
beneath skin—no 
damage to ham. 
Special Vet-Jecta® 
gun treats 12 pigs 
without reloading. | 


Free Booklet tells 

how RUBRAFER 

boosts hog profits 

3 ways. Mail coupon today. 


GARGON® 


(Squidd Thiostrepton-Neomycin in Piastibase =) 


Controls all 9 

types of mastitis 
germs, even hard-to- 
kill strains of staphy- 
lococci. No antibiotic 
or sulfa residues 
after 72 hour with- 
holding period. 


Free Booklet tells 
how to prevent and treat 
mastitis. Mail coupon today. 


SQUIBB, Veterinary Department, 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Yes—send me free booklets about 
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Down corn 
broken stalks 
mean dollars 
lost when 
corn plants 
(right) are sus- 
ceptible to 


borer attacks 


“ 


DEKALB 
DeKalb Cor 
(left) fights 
borers, stands 
up yield 
because it has 
borer resistance 


bred into it 


Corn Yield Robbers 
h DEKALB COh 


GET HIGH YIELDS 
IN SPITE OF BLIGHT 


DeKalb research 
. * h 
bene into DeKalb enhadies 
igh yield capacity plus 
Proved ability to withstand 
rang Fd yield robbing 
» borers, i 
de aphids and 


Blight caused serious 
corn year; may 
threaten again in 1961. 
Get EXTRA protection... 
Plant blight resistant 
DeKalb varieties. Note 
(left and below) actual 
Proof of difference 
between blight resistant 
and susceptible corns. 
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DEKALB RESEARCH 
Provides Added Protection 
Against Corn Yield Losses 


DeKalb does not claim COMPLETE 
resistance against specific corn yield 
robbers. But years of research have re- 
sulted in DeKalb varieties with bred-in 
ability to stand up and produce well in 
spite of nsect and disease enemies. Your 
local DeKalb Dealer will recommend 
the specific robber resistant DeKalb 
varieties for your farm. See him today. 


DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Commercial Producers & Distributors of DeKalb Seed Corn, 
DeKalb Chix & DeKalb Hybrid Sorghum 
DeKalb, Illinois 


DEKALB OTHER 


Above DeKalb Corn fights 
stalk rot, stands up when other 
ess resistant corn goes down. 
Below—Aphids leave this re- 
sistant corn alone (left) but 
damage other corn (right) 


DEKALB OTHER 


DEKALB CORN 


a “DEKALB” is a Brand Name. 
PLANTED BY MORE FARMERS FOR 22 STRAIGHT YEARS THAN ANY OTHER BRAND 











